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Point out the ‘“* Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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GENIUSES, SEERS AND SAGES 


The only God man comes in contact with is his own God, called Spirit, Soul 
and Mind, or Consciousness, and these three are one—H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


The invisible has ever haunted the 
human instinct and lured the human 
mind. As a scientific reaction to re- 
ligious superstition, however, the 
very existence of the invisible was de- 
nied in the last century. The phe- 
nomena of Spiritism or Spiritualism 
divided the ranks of the scientists, 
some of whom began to investigate 
them. 

The Society for Psychical Research 
was founded in 1882 but its investi- 
gations have not taken the public 
far. It has collected many data but 
has been unable to give any definite 
knowledge. Compared to half a 
century of achievements by physicists 
or physiologists, astronomers. or 
chemists, those of the psychical re- 
searcher are worse than negligible. 
What is wrong with their prodigious 
labour? The founders and early 
workers of the Society for Psychical 
Research committed numerous errors, 


two of which appear to us serious 
blunders : first, brought up to re- 
gard their method of research by the 
aid of the five senses as the only re- 
liable one, these investigators applied 
it to their study of the invisible and 
the psychic aspects of man and the 
universe. Even to-day the Psychical 
Researcher suffers from the limita- 
tions of that method. Secondly, not 
accustomed to looking for informa- 
tion and knowledge gathered by those 
outside their own scientific school, 
they failed to take advantage of the 
available instruction. For example, 
H. P. Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled was 
published in 1877 and the two 
volumes contained not only a very 
complete record of abnormal phe- 
nomena, workings of psychic facul- 
ties, etc., but more—they offered logi- 
cal, convincing and reasoned explana- 
tions of all of them. These teachings 
were rejected offhand because they 
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were obtained by a method and ina 
manner unfamiliar to science then, 
and even now, though to a slightly 
less extent. The Psychical Researcher 
did not even take the trouble to verify 
Madame Blavatsky’s repeated state- 
ment that the ancient Eastern world 
knew very fully about psychic facul- 
ties and forces ; he never thought of 
using data available in the East. Pro- 
ceeding along their own line they soon 
made a groove for the Society for 
Psychical Research and in that nar- 
row groove most of their successors 
have been going round and round. 

Spiritists and Spiritualists have 
put forward the evidence of thou- 
sands of phenomena, but they fail to 
give a rational explanation of how 
they occur, what they signify, and 
more—they do not either inspire or 
instruct people to a more enlightened 
living. They too did not and do not 
like the views of Madame Blavatsky, 
but for a different reason. They 
traced all abnormal phenomena to the 
“ spirits of the dead, the dear depart- 
ed’. But in their ranks the reiterated 
single-word explanation—‘“Spirits”— 
is being abandoned. 

Outside the fold of Spiritists and 
of Psychical Researchers, a large 
body of people show a more than de- 
tachedly academical or fashionably 
social interest in the invisible and the 
abnormal. 

No educated person doubts to-day 
that phenomena do occur and that 
psychic forces and abnormal powers 
exist. It is admitted on all hands 
that there are no miracles in 
Nature and that everything that 
happens is the result of law— 
eternal, immutable, ever active. Ap- 
parent miracle is but the operation of 
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forces unknown to the modern world. 
Only those who exploit the ignorance 
of the unlettered masses uphold mir- 
acles, and then only in their own 
church and by their own members, 
decrying “‘ miracle-workers” of other 
denominations. 

The range of these supernormal, 
not supernatural, phenomena almost 
defies classification by the ordinary 
investigator, and the simplest of them 
—a table-rap, for example—remains 
an unexplained mystery. The raps 
are heard, the tables move, the spooks 
are seen, and a score of other mani- 
festations are perceived. In spite of 
fraudulent mediums there is enough 
evidence that there are genuine ones, 
through whose agency these phenom- 
ena do take place. But how do they 
occur ? It is not known. 

Two thin lines of thought, how- 
ever, indicate the “ progress’ made 
by the student of the occult, who is 
not also a student of the Esoteric 
Philosophy recorded by H. P. Blavat- 
sky : first, it is now accepted that 
“Spirits” of many different kinds 
exist ; secondly, that every man and 
every woman is a psychic to some 
extent, and that there is as much of 
psychic contact among the living 
themselves as between the living and 
the dead. Further, each man is an 
embodied spirit, who whispers his 
message to the brain-mind, speaks as 
the voice of conscience, and so on. 
This is once more brought out 
in a recent volume, Horizons of 
Immortality by Baron Erik Palm- 
stierna, the Swedish Ambassador at 
the Court of St. James, reviewed in 
this number by John Middleton Mur- 
ry. It is brought out that “not all 
the spirits who have communicated 
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with them have had mortal exist- 
ence”. 

That all “spirits”? are not surviv- 
ing invisible relics of mortals is one 
of the teachings reiterated and em- 
phasised by H. P. Blavatsky in the 
last century, only to be ridiculed and 
rejected. Writing in May 1890 she 
repeated the view she had expressed 
and explained in 1877 :— 


Years have been devoted by the writer 
to the study of those invisible Beings— 
conscious, semi-conscious and entirely 
senseless—called by a number of 
names in every country under the sun, 
and known under the generic name 
of “Spirits”.—Raja-Yoga or Occult- 
ism, p. 75. 

She has fully explained their 
natures and functions and in doing so 
repeatedly said to the Spiritists or 
Spiritualists—“ Do not insist that at 
all séances all that takes place is the 
work of the spirits of the dead.” 
Baron Palmstierna and his friends 
accept that view, but unless he and 
they study with care the teachings of 
the Eastern Wisdom-Religion they 
will not be able to determine what or 
whom they contact, or to distinguish 
between “spirit of health” and 
“ goblin damned ”’, between mischief- 
loving sprite and soulless spook. 

Judging the book, as it should be 
judged, on the merit of its actual 
contents, we cannot but agree with 
our esteemed reviewer :— 

I am inclined to doubt whether his 
[Baron Palmstierna’s] systematic inquir- 
ies have yielded him any knowledge 
which he did not, in some sense, already 
possess, and which he might not have 
been better advised to produce out of his 
own depths. 


But that raises the important ques- 
tion : can a living man, 1.e., embodied 


spirit, develop his own _ psychic 
mechanism and thus receive knowl- 
edge from within himself? The 
quick answer is—‘‘ Of course”. Mr. 
John Middleton Murry describes his 
own psychic experimentation accord- 
ing to “ the only technique of the kind 
of which I have personal experience ”’. 
He was “ amazed and disturbed by 
the relevance and apparent profund- 
ity of many of the answers I 
received”. Mr. Murry offers two 
likely explanations about one com- 
munication he obtained ; it may have 
been ‘a higher power ”’ who commu- 
nicated, or “some unknown organ in 
my friends”. But why cannot it be 
the function of his own “unknown 
organ’? ? Why cannot he have pro- 
duced it “ out of his own depths” ? 
There is a sort of conscious tele- 
graphic communication going on in- 
cessantly, day and night, between 
the physical brain and the inner man. 
The brain is such a complex thing, 
both physically and metaphysically, 
that it is like a tree whose bark you 
can remove layer by layer, each layer 
being different from all the others, 
and each having its own special work, 
function, and properties. The mood 
in which Mr. Murry was when he 
experimented and the procedure he 
adopted in asking his questions and 
receiving his answers can well be 
described as—Mr. Murry speaking to 
Mr. Murry. Grant that within the 
normal consciousness of Mr. Murry 
is an Immortal Ego who functions 
supernormally, however intermit- 
tently, causing certain mystical ex- 
periences, and it becomes clear why 
the receiving of the message told 
“me, indeed, nothing that I did not 
know, in some sense, already ”’. 
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Turn to a psychic like Emanuel 
Swedenborg, the seer of Stockholm. 
By some he is looked upon as a 
Prophet ; others respect Swedenborg 
for his scientific and philosophical 
knowledge while rejecting his “ vi- 
sions” as childish foolishness. In his 
article in this issue Mr. George God- 
win favours the description of H. P. 
Blavatsky who said that Swedenborg 
was a natural-born seer, which does 
not make him an infallible Prophet 
on the one hand or a deluded mind 
on the other, but explains why he 
displayed such phenomenal powers. 
Swedenborg was a genius of a partic- 
ular type—one whose psychic senses, 
latent in most men, began function- 
ing on their own, so to speak, and 
without the deliberate training which 
makes a man an Adept. 

The phenomenon of Genius is very 
intimately related to the psycho- 
spiritual structure of man. There are 
geniuses and geniuses—not only are 
there different instruments through 
which genius expresses itself, but also 
there are differences in the degree in 
which it expresses itself. Baron 
Palmstierna is a genius and so is 
Mr. Murry, and also Swedenborg— 
each in his own line and each in his 
own degree. There are greater and 
lesser diplomats than the Swedish 
Baron, as there are greater and 
lesser psychics than the Swedish seer, 
and again greater and lesser writers 
than Middleton Murry or George 
Godwin, but there is “genius” at 
work in them as in every creative 
artist and every true philanthropist. 
The quality of consciousness dwell- 
ing in the brain determines wheth- 
er a person is, shall we say, spir- 
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itually speaking, one-dimensional or 
two or three or four, or—seven. 
Occultism teaches that physical man 
is one, but the thinking man septen- 
ary, thinking, willing, feeling, and 
living on seven different states of be- 
ing or planes of consciousness, and 
that for all these states and planes 
the permanent Ego (not the false 
personality) has a distinct set of 
senses. 

The article elsewhere which sur- 
veys George Duhamel’s views about 
genius indicates that genius is 
capable of development, and that not 
by psychic exercises and subnormal 
habits bordering on vice, but by 
virtuous habits, moral discipline 
and mental devotion perseveringly 
obsetved from day to day. The 
enthusiast for the higher life has 
enough work to do with himself, if 
abandoning the dangerous way of 
mediumship he takes the path of 
Discipleship leading to Adeptship. 
Every one within himself is a bud- 
ding genius and can develop into a 
seer ; but unless he instructs himself, 
theoretically and practically, in the 
Wisdom of the Sages of old, his 
seership will be not only faulty and 
mislead him and others, but will also 
prove highly dangerous. Every 
seer, every genius, every psychic, 
therefore almost every man, has two 
roads before him—that of the medi- 
um who becomes the passive instru- 
ment of foreign influences, mostly of 
a degenerating kind, and that of the 
Adept who actively controls himself 
and all inferior potencies, but who 
never interferes with the free will of 
any human being. 


THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATION OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


{James Truslow Adams, the eminent American historian, contributes this 
interesting article. Other and different points of view on the subject-matter of the 
article will be found in “ A Land of Mystery” by H. P. Blavatsky.—Ens. ] 


There are two unsolved rid- 
dies in regard to every aboriginal 
culture on the two American 
continents. The first is as_ to 
where the aborigines came from. 
There is no evidence in the “ New 
World” of extremely early man and 
apparently they were migrants from 
elsewhere, probably the Orient. But 
think of the length of the journey 
across the Pacific or the overland 
trek, by way of Behring Strait, from 
Alaska to Cape Horn! The other 
riddle is what would have happened 
to the aboriginal cultures had they 
not been violently and suddenly dis- 
rupted by invasion from Europe, 
chiefly in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

There are about a half-dozen of 
these cultures which are of particular 
note and interest. In a preceding 
‘article (THE ARYAN PATH, Sep- 
tember 1937) we have spoken of 
the high political development 
reached by the Indians of north- 
eastern North America in_ the 
League of the Iroquois. There were 
also the Cliff-Dwellers of the South- 
west, an agricultural people living in 
lofty communal dwellings oddly like 
precursors of the modern American 
skyscraper. But on the whole, all of 
the North American continent at the 
time of the European conquest was 
still in the stage of barbarism, 
though in a few parts it had reached 
a high stage. In Mexico, however, 
Central America and Peru genuine 


civilizations had developed. In those 
three districts we find large masses of 
population, far past the nomadic 
hunting stage, living by agriculture; 
mining and commerce, with large 
cities, powerful centralized govern- 
ments, good roads, a system of law 
and the necessary courts, and so on. 
In fact, it is said that in the Aztec 
empire of Mexico the safety of the 
citizen had been to a large extent 
guaranteed by the very device which 
is now the subject of bitter contro- 
versy in the United States, namely, 
the complete independence of the 
judiciary from the executive power of 
the state. 

The arts had also developed to a 
high degree, and wealth had been ac- 
cumulated on a colossal scale. The 
fortunate owned not only lands, 
mines and slaves but vast hoards of 
gold and precious stones. Of the above 
facts there can be no question even if 
we now consider the descriptions 
given by Prescott, nearly a hundred 
years ago, in his Conquest of Mexico 
and Conquest of Peru, as too roman- 
tically coloured. These two civiliza- 
tions fell before the onslaughts of the 
Spaniards under Cortez and Pizzaro, 
with their bands and successors, leav- 
ing the riddle as to what they might 
have become had they been allowed 
to continue their development without 
the unexpected overwhelming by 
Europe with its more advanced cul- 
ture and especially its firearms, 
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On the other hand, in Central 
America, we have a civilization which 
passed through its cycle of rise and 
decay during a dozen or more cen- 
turies before the Europeans arrived. 
Largely in the countries which are 
now Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, Honduras. and the peninsula of 
Yucatan, the mysterious race of the 
Mayas had built a civilization in 
many ways similar to and rivalling 
those of Mexico and Peru. The 
native population of these states is 
still largely Mayan but with no 
memory of past greatness, which 
disappeared under the rapid growth 
of tropical jungle before the white 
man came. The rise and fall of the 
Mayas may thus afford us an answer 
to what would have happened to 
aboriginal development even had it 
not been interrupted. It is not a cer- 
tain answer, of course, for the whole 
of the two continents but is at least 
a clue. One of the most fascinating 
and difficult of all studies for the his- 
torian is that of the growth, flowering 
and decay of cultures. One does not 
have to be an adherent of Spengler 
or any one theorist to realize that 
there are cycles here as everywhere 
else in the phenomena of the universe. 

The full story of the Mayan cycle 
cannot be told in a brief article, and 
there is still much that is unknown or 
controversial. In the main, our 
sources of information are three. A]- 
though the civilization had crumbled 
before the arrival of the white man it 
had done so only a comparatively few 
generations earlier, and Spanish his- 
torical investigators could learn much 
both from tradition in Central Ame- 
rica and from the Mexicans whose 
civilization had continued. The most 
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notable was Bishop Landa, who ar- 
rived in Mexico in 1549, and who 
wrote a book, which was lost and un- 
published until 1864. The second 
source of information is the archeo- 
logical research of recent decades ; 
and the third the records left by the 
Mayas themselves in hieroglyphics 
which have been peculiarly difficult to 
decipher. From these sources, how- 
ever, we have learned a good deal. 
There seem to have been two sharp- 
ly defined periods in Mayan history. 
The first, called the “Golden Age”, 
extended from about 100 to 600 A.D. 
In this period, they lived in the parts 
south of Yucatan, and their civiliza- 
tion seems to have been well establish- 
ed by the second century A.D. 
though we have no means of learning 
how long it had been developing. 
This was their great period in 
sculpture, especially notable for the 
abundance and intricacy of design. 
Although different from that of India 
it has the same tropical fecundity 
of invention. Great cities were built, 
such as Tikal, Naranjo, Copan and 
many others. Their size and architec- 
ture indicate a complex civilization, 
both urban and rural, with accord- 
ingly efficient and complex govern- 
ment. But about the end of the sixth 
century there is a sudden cessation 
of all dates in the monuments left to 
us, and apparently the very cities 
themselves fell quickly into decay. 
The cause of this fall is not known. 
It may have been due to the inva- 
sion of more powerful peoples but 
there is good documentary evidence 
to show that about this period the 
Mayas had discovered and started to 
colonize the peninsula of Yucatan, 
moving from their old habitats, whe- 
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ther perforce or voluntarily. Such a 
period of migration and settlement 
always retards the arts and much 
else in civilization, and it was not a 
hospitable land to which the Mayas 
had removed. They seem also to 
have shifted about in it. Their first 
large city in the new country was 
occupied only about two generations 
when they built the well known Chi- 
chen Itza, which was a large city but 
occupied only about a century. The 
period of “trial and error”, if we 
may so Call it, lasted for several hun- 
dred years but by the beginning of 
the eleventh century the old civiliza- 
tion-had been restored and expand- 
ed. Chichen Itza was reoccupied, and 
about the year 1000, this city and the 
other two great ones of Uxmal and 
Mayapan formed a_ confederacy. 
Many others were built, and as one 
authority has said, “the country 
must have been a beehive of activity, 
for only a large population could 
have left remains so extensive”. In 
this second period of Mayan great- 
ness sculpture was less notable but 
architecture rose to its greatest height 
and beauty, and of late years, partly 
by use of the aeroplane in exploring 
the jungle, amazing ruins have been 
brought to the notice of the arche- 
ologist. 

About 1200 the “ Triple Alliance ”’ 
broke, and then ensued a struggle for 
control. Civil war for two centuries 
ruined the people, and perhaps owing 
to the breakdown of government in 
such a dense population, famine and 
pestilence followed. Then came the 
Spaniards, but with the Mayas 
they had to deal not with flourishing 
civilizations as in Mexico and Peru 
but merely with the wreck and hollow 
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Shell of one already fallen. The 
Mayas were not destroyed. They 
had destroyed themselves. 

Those who saw the remnants of the 
race described them as tall, active and 
strong, although a squint eye was 
considered a mark of beauty and was 
artificially produced. Perhaps more 
important was the practice of flatten- 
ing the forehead, which may have 
had some effect on the brain and 
mind. The women were chaste and 
modest, in contrast to the North 
American Indians, and marriage was 
strictly observed. Each man could 
have only one wife and adultery was 
punished by death. Divorces, how- 
ever, were frequent though con- 
demned by the upper classes. 

In religion the Mayas were poly- 
theistic and there was a pantheon of 
gods, notably those of war and death, 
the latter the most feared, though the 
Mayas believed in the immortality 
of the soul. In the after-life each 
was to be rewarded according to his 
deserts, and Heaven and Hell, which 
were the only choices, were both pic- 
tured in extremely materialistic form. 
Religion and its various services and 
ceremonies played so large a part in 
their life as to have dominated it. 
Their architecture, sculpture, science 
and social life all were not only 
coloured by it but dedicated to it. 
Their sense of justice was strong, and 
the codes of law and the operation of 
the courts were, on the whole, wise 
and apparently efficient. 

It is obvious that we have here to 
deal with conditions quite different 
from those of the Iroquois or any of 
the North American Indians. This 
becomes still more obvious when we 
come to consider their mathematics. 
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For a long period, as we have noted, 
the Mayan hieroglyphics were as puz- 
zling as the Egyptian before the dis- 
covery of the Rosetta stone. Now, 
however, they are fairly well under- 
stood, at least on the mathematical 
side, and the amount of knowledge 
the Mayas had developed is known 
to have been extraordinary. In the 
first place, they could figure in mil- 
lions, an unusual feat for a people at 
their stage of advance. Also, they had 
noted not merely the revolution of the 
sun and moon but those of all the 
larger planets, and could connect 
these with the solar year of 365 
days. Both they and the Aztecs 
had elaborated the calendar, and, 
indeed, so deep was their interest 
in mathematics and the calendar that 
their manuscripts consist of little else. 
The Mayan calendar, however, was 
more accurate than the Mexican and 
was perhaps as accurate as any then 
in the world, although it is a question 
whether they understood intercala- 
tion and how they disposed of the 
fraction of a day. Their calendar and 
astronomical and mathematical caj- 
culations are unquestionably their 
most notable intellectual achievement. 

In business we get a picture of a 
thorough civilization. Agriculture 
was not only carried on with reason- 
able efficiency, but there were large 
granaries in which to store corn and 
other grains against a period of bad 
harvests. The agricultural work was 


largely communal, groups of twenty 
or more going from field to field and 
working them in common. This was 
also true of fishing. There was con- 
siderable trade and commerce, with 
a developed system of commercial 
credit. No interest was allowed but 
debts appear to have been promptly 
and faithfully paid. 

These Mexican, Central American 
and Peruvian civilizations are of im- 
mense interest. Were the men who 
developed them of the same race as 
the North American Indians, and, if 
so, why did they rise out of the bar- 
barism in which the latter remained ? 
If they came from Asia who were 
they ? And if the Europeans had not 
come would they have continued to 
develop, or would the terrible cruelty 
which marred so much of their reli- 
gion and civilization, and the tenden- 
cy to war, have brought about their 
fall as the Mayas fell ? These are all 
questions that admit of no final an- 
swer, but in considering the possible 
fate of the aboriginal American civil- 
izations, the case of the Mayas, who 
showed perhaps the greatest capacity 
of all for rising intellectually may 
hold the clue. It would indicate, in 
so far as a unique example can be 
used for generalizing, that the life 
cycle of American aboriginal civil- 
izations might have been rather short 
even if left undisturbed from with- 
out. 

JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
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LOVE AND LIFE AS ETERNAL ENEMIES 


[The well-known essayist and dramatist, Clifford Bax, tells us that “the idea 
contained in my little article has been developed in my book, The Immortal Sea, and 


_ that after having been a theosophist for about seventeen years I came under the 


_ Influence of the late Allan Bennett and thenceforth recognized that for me Buddhism 


is the profoundest interpretation of life and ourselves.’’ 

There is little difference between the philosophy of Buddhism and that of 
genuine Theosophy to be found in the works of H. P. Blavatsky and W. Q. Judge. 
Between these two and pseudo-theosophy there is a wide and unbridgeable gulf. 

This article may well be considered Mr. Bax’s interpretation of H. P. 
Blavatsky’s teaching in The Key to Theosophy, (p. 124) : “For pure divine love 
is not merely the blossom of a human heart, but has its roots in eternity. Spiritual 
holy love is immortal, and Karma brings sooner or later all those who loved each 
other with such a spiritual affection to incarnate once more in the same family group.” 

Our esteemed contributor’s ideas on love and life may be taken as an excellent 
commentary on the functions of the all-seeing and wise Eros and the blind mischief- 


making Cupid who is so often mistaken for the former.—EDs. | 


Throughout the Middle Ages in 
Europe even the rapacious baron, the 
despotic bishop and the ill-paid serf 
were quite sure that they were spir- 
itual beings, and not merely physical 
organisms which for a little time can 
think and aspire. To me the wonder 
has always been that men and wo- 
men who believed in immortality and 
in heaven and hell should have be- 
haved in so short-sighted a manner. 
They were, at the lowest computa- 
tion, making a very bad bargain. 

And then, after the appearance of 
Rousseau’s and Darwin’s_ books, 
intelligent people began to say that 
we are not spiritual at all but, on the 
contrary, as little important as the 
tiny beetles and other insects which 
we lazily watch in a meadow on a 
summer’s day. Astronomy, _ too, 
seemed to make our pretensions very 
ridiculous. Are we not creeping about 
on a third-rate planet which revolves 
round a tenth-rate sun ? Well, then, 
all those grandiose fancies of religion 
must have been merely the happy 
fairy tales of human childhood. That 


is how religion looked to the intellec- 
tuals of, say, seventy years ago. That 
is how it still looks to H. G. Wells 
and his multitude of disciples. 

Jesus and Gautama lay great 
stress upon the importance of love. 
But what, then, is love? It is a 
caring about somebody else as much 
as we care about ourselves. And it 
is born of imagination or sympathy. 
It is born when we realise that we are 
no more alive, no more real, no more 
important, than any other creature. 
How, though, could love ever have 
come into a world like ours? For 
what is the salient characteristic of 
the life in a man, in a whale, in a flea, 
in a cobra? Life wants to go on. It 
wants to feed; and, as everybody 
knows, the earth is a place in which 
no creature can go on living unless it 
devours some other sentient being. 
Love—or forgetfulness of that violent 
life-instinct—is an unexplained 
mystery. It could never have appear- 
ed in the world if our materialists 
were right in their outlook : but so 
tricky are words that we must dis- 
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tinguish between love and lust. All 
through European poetry they are 
used without distinction. Now, it is 
useful to remember that lust, coming 
from the life-instinct, has often de- 
veloped into love, which comes (I am 
about to suggest) from another 
‘dimension ”; and if this be true, we 
ought not to marvel that religion and 
sexuality have been so often at log- 
gerheads : nor should we be surpris- 
ed that very many persons, catching 
a ray of true love from that other 
dimension, proceeded to _ decry 
sexuality. It was left to Coventry 
Patmore (in modern times) to an- 
nounce that sex-love is a sacrament : 
an idea which has been familiar in 
India for two or three thousand 
years. 

We should understand much more 
clearly what is happening in human 
affairs, even now, if we could see that 
a spiritual force is always struggling 
to express itself in this world of solid 
matter. It cannot make much head- 
way. Something does happen, as 
we know, when a Christ or a Buddha 
comes here ; but even then, human- 
ity very soon slips back into the 
savagery of the crude life-instinct. We 
have heard for eighty years about 
evolution : how Something has been 
pushing onward and developing finer 
and finer forms through which it may 
do what it wishes to do. What is 
it trying to do? I suggest that it 
is trying to subdue the life-instinct 
and to make us realise that we are 
separate only in our bodies: and 
humanity, after all, has now and 
again, in a few persons, caught that 
“light which never was on land or 
sea”. The chief mistake of modern 
thinkers is the assumption that life 
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and soul are one and the same. To 
imagine this in early days was very 
natural. Our religion begins in absurd 
superstition ; but does it not take us 
quite a time to outgrow our own 
childish misconceptions ? Life is the 
obstacle with which the spiritual core 
in us has always had to wrestle. The 
life in us is the wild egoist. The soul 
in us, naturally flowing into the soul 
of all other beings, is like any artist 
who, conceiving a beautiful work, 
finds invariably that, coming down 
to brass-tacks,—that is to say, com- 
ing to paint or words,—he cannot 
manifest a tenth part of what he 
imagined. 
When we speak of love we may 
easily appear to be fulsome. Who 
has not heard of that Victorian jeer 
which took the form of the words, 
“The ultimate amiability of all 
things” ? But I am now suggesting 
that love is a mysterious emotion 
which has absolutely no connection 
with the life in our hearts and limbs, 
a downward-flowing influence from a 
“world” which, like an aura, envel- 
ops our own familiar world. It is 
the hero of legends, the Saint George 
who ultimately slew the Dragon, 
the Prince who will some day awaken 
the Sleeping Princess with a Kiss. At 
the present time we may well think 
that the Dragon is very much upon 
his hind legs. All this fist-shaking, 
all these threatenings of war, all these 
acts of aggression, are sad reminders 
that the old life-instinct has surged 
up again ; and it has done so because 
men can believe no longer in outworn 
forms of religion. Love is, very cer- 
tainly, at a discount. The Spiritual 
world is, for a time at least, obstruct- 
ed: just as these are days when a 
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painter will scratch off the labour of 
many weeks. 

But do not suppose, please, that I 
think that immediately after death 
we find ourselves in a realm of all- 
pervading love. Love, in my view, 
filters down into our obscurity from 
an immense “distance”; and I be- 
lieve that there are many phases of 
being between “ heaven” and earth. 
I believe, too, that, time being the 
essence of it all, time is different for 
us in the states which we enter soon 
after the coma of death; and that 
many inventions, ideas and even 
political events have taken place else- 
where some weeks or months before 


we read about them in our news- 
papers. That, indeed, may explain 
why astrologers expected the Great 
War in 1913. Who knows what forces 
were striving to prevent the inevi- 
table ? 

If I were a fashionable intellectual, 
I should fear that civilization may 
utterly collapse in my own time ; but, 
being confident that the solid world 
is only the last outpost of a much 
more real world, I believe that the 
unseen artist will, in due time, express 
a part of the beauty which he can 
see in imagination. We may be 
nearer than we suppose to another 
inflow from the spiritual realms. 


CLIFFORD BAX 


But stay, Disciple ... Yet one word. Canst thou destroy divine COMPASSION ? 


Compassion is no attribute. 


It is the Law of Laws—eternal Harmony, Alaya’s 


SELF ; a shoreless universal essence, the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 


things, the law of Love eternal. 


The more thou dost become at one with it, thy being melted in its BEING, 
the more thy Soul unites with that which Is, the more thou wilt become COMPASSION 


ABSOLUTE. 


Self-doomed to live through future Kalpas, unthanked and unperceived by 


men ; wedged as a stone with countless other stones which form the “Guardian 
Wall”, such is thy future if the seventh Gate thou passest. Built by the hands 
of many Masters of Compassion, raised by their tortures, by their blood cemented, 
it shields mankind, since man is man, protecting it from further and far greater 
misery and sorrow.—The Voice of the Silence. 


CRITICISM AND CREATIVE ART 


[K. S. Venkataramani is the well-known South Indian author of Paper Boats, 
Renascent India, and recently published Jatadharan and Other Stories.—EDs. } 


Creation, even in its utter oneness 
with the Ultimate, recognises a dual- 
ity in the modes of self-expression 
such as day and night, male and fe- 
male, positive and negative, creative 
and critical. But is there a funda- 
mental difference in substance, in 
reality, or only on the surface, in the 
modes and instruments of expres- 
sion? The opposites seem to strive 
only for a common enrichment. All 
critical effort is towards the realising 
of the creative, and all creative effort 
is of the essence of criticism, of quick 
selection in an exalted mood that with 
an unseen thread ties the endless 
varieties of life into a beautiful 
garland for God’s worship. That 
is why poetry is called the criti- 
cism of life. The aim of criticism 
is to get at a correct view of 
reality. The aim of creative art 
is just the same. 

Criticism means in its root-signifi- 
cance “to judge”. And to judge 
what ? Surely to judge the reality of 
the thing judged. As Goethe has put 
it in noble words, deriving his in- 
spiration from Aristotle, to judge 
“the abiding relations ”’. It is a search 
after the eternal, a quest of truth, 
after rejecting by the critical process 
the transient and the ephemeral. 
Aristotle names as a criterion “ what 
the wise men would decide”. Sych 
a consensus of opinion would decide 
not only a question of good taste but 
also “the abiding relations” of life. 
On such a comprehensive and monis- 
tic view of art and life, craftsman- 


ship and all conceptions of technique 
lose their individuality like a thread 
woven, into a fabric. 

Symonds, clinging to the root 
meaning of the word, says,‘‘Criticism 
implies judgment’. Undoubtedly it 
does, but it implies a good deal more — 
to become vital, to act as a living 
force. It implies saturation, feeling, 
sympathy, perfect identification or 
oneness, just the very qualities which 
make for creative art. Swa anubheva 
or self-experience is the first condition 
of creative or critical effort. The ob- 
ject must live in the subject like a 
child in the womb. Otherwise mere 
judgment is still-born. This aspect 
is not sufficiently emphasised in cur- 
rent literary criticism and the pri- 
mary emphasis is everything in art 
as in life. Great art is born of a per- 
fect surrender of the “ego” of the 
mind, stilling it in yoga or reverie by 
a complete saturation of the object 
with the subject. 

Therefore the conditions, the pri- 
mary qualities that go to make a 
great poet or a great critic, are essen- 
tially the same. The nature of crea- 
tive art as well as the nature of criti- 
cism are one and the same—a search 
after the “abiding relations” as 
against the transient and the ephem- 
eral,—a search after the nature of 
reality. That is why we often find 
that some of our really great critics 
have also been either great or good 
poets or creative writers. Dryden, 
Johnson, Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Matthew Arnold Suggest themselves, 
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Why, Goethe himself ! 

But in the modes of expression, the 
garments they wear, criticism and 
creative art differ. Creative art tries 
to reach its goal and fulfil itself by 
a perfectly timed leap. Creative art 
gains its end by rapid selection in 
order to evolve a synthesis by which 
the ordinary range of consciousness is 
widened. It relies on its own impetus 
for freeing its own imprisoned energy 
for a flight to the stars. Criticism, 
on the other hand, is modest and less 
spectacular in its modes of expression. 
It works by analysis. It needs and 
seeks another, like the ruby that waits 
to be set in gold to gain its true radi- 
ance. But both are intensive quests 
in search after the “abiding rela- 
tions’. The moving impulse is the 
same in both—to know, to experience 
for oneself the nature of reality. The 
goal is the same whether one reaches 
it by “exalted flight’, soaring as 
creative artists do, or on foot, ex- 
ploring and measuring and ascending 
painfully like mountaineers, as critics 
do. The peak once gained has the 
same refreshing atmosphere of sun- 
light and of joy. 

Matthew Arnold senses in his own 
clear-cut but pedestrian way this 
equality of pleasure between criticism 
and creation—that the ananda it 
gives is the same—but he is worried 
and halting because he assumes a 
different goal or function for criticism. 
That is why he gives it a sly and in- 
decisive paragraph in uncertain ac- 
cents while he deals with transform- 
ing lucidity with the many minor at- 
tributes of a critic in his well-known 
essay on “The Function of Criti- 
cism”. The function of criticism is 
something. infinitely higher than 
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Arnold’s definition of it “as a dis- 
interested endeavour to learn and pro- 
pagate the best that is known and 
thought’. This takes away the life- 
breath from criticism. This is criti- 
cism at its lowest level. Its highest 
aim is not external. Criticism is 
never meant to guide others. With 
some such object, it would surely fail. 
The critic seizes the joy, reading the 
poem of another, and makes it his 
own so completely that it floods his 
being with rapture. It is something 
like filling first a small syphon tube 
with water so that it may later on 
flow continuously. Or it is like light- 
ing your own cigar from another’s, 
be the latter even but a “ beedi”. 
You are lost in a fragrance that is all 
your own, your own cigar’s. The 
poem of another is like a grain of 
sand to the oyster, to stimulate you 
to breed your own pearl. 

Matthew Arnold _ says __ that 
“detachment unallied to  propa- 
ganda” is of the essence of criti- 
cism. But detachment, though a 
first condition of all good work, will 
not by itself give the positive quality 
that makes criticism living or creative. 
A true criticism of a song must light 
up the mysterious corridors of life as 
much as the song itself. In addition 
to detachment you require a positive 
virtue, a perfect condition of sym- 
pathy or saturation with the subject 
—say, the poem—a surrender from 
which you emerge only the richer, like 
a stream that flows into a river but 
emerges the fuller and the nobler for 
the sacrifice. This is criticism at its 
true level—when you gain the capa- 
city to lay bare the real truth with 
sincerity and sympathy. Criticism 
and creation are no more opposed to 
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each other than are poetry and prose. 
Like all rivers that roll down to the 
sea, all arts are one in their final 
quest. Not till this is realised, shall 
we be able to free ourselves from that 
confusion of primary values, from 
which arises now so much of misery 
in life and letters. 

Coleridge’s test of poetry is an ex- 
ceedingly good and true test to apply 
to criticism and to many other 
things in our chaotic world at the 
present day. “The poem _ to 
which we return with the greatest 
pleasure possesses the genuine power 
and claims the nature of poetry.” 
Why ? Because it is the haunting 
charm of truth in it that makes you 
return to it. It is full of suggestions 
of a vast hinterland of consciousness 
far above the mind-level, a region of 
immortality and light. This may 
sound metaphysical but it is not. 
It is real to one who _ pauses 
for a moment to ponder upon 
the effect of the vibrations of 
sound—of rhythm and _ harmony 
—on the inner nature of man. 
Such a rhythm gives one, as Cole- 
ridge somewhere says, “a continuous 
undercurrent of feeling ”, the effect of 
which is to broaden the range of your 
consciousness and take you to the 
higher—the intuitive or the divine__ 
from which springs all creation. For 
the continuous stream of feeling 
chastens the gross particles of the 
mind and liberates the mind-energy 
in its highest and purest form, call it 
as you like, the divine energy or the 
cosmic. True art, creative or critical, 
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always attains this level of transcend- 
ence and is immortal. For, only at 
that level does it know the “ abiding 
relations’ of life, in Goethe’s words, 
and achieve a continuous intimacy of 
the individual with the universal. 
Therefore all rules or principles of 
criticism are void of content except 
the sovereign rule of “Swa anu- 
bhava’”’ or self-experience which seeks 
and sees the light from within. This 
is the highest rule of life or of art 
creative or critical. 

Criticism, in a word, is as authentic 
a medium as creative art for the glory 
of self-realisation and self-expression. 
For both seek and strive equally to 
reach the peace and the harmony that 
underlie all the seeming welter and 
chaos of life. Criticism will help, 
quite like any great art, to kindle the 
hidden light of yoga—through pro- 
found saturation and sympathy lead- 
ing to one-pointed reverie and song. 
Out of such liberated and transformed 
consciousness, equally through criti- 
cism and creative art, we gain the 
highest bliss or ananda—only at every 
step we must yearn for Swa anu- 
bhava, must yearn to relate pure 
knowledge to our own daily living, 
and not keep it apart like minted 
gold stored in a safe vault. 

The function of criticism, then, is 
self-realisation, quite like the function 
of creative art, in prose or poetry. It 
gives us a glimpse of the nature of 
reality and brings home to every one 
the mother of joys—ananda—which 
gives peace to the fretting mind as the 
mother lulls the restless babe to sleep. 


K. S. VENKATARAMANI 


THE ETHICS OF PROHIBITION 


. [Our readers will remember the interesting article on Thomas Paine written 
by Mr. Frederic J. Gould, the well-known educationist and humanist who writes on 
the subject which at the present hour is of more than ordinary interest to the Indian 


public. 


Dancing is a free expression of 
human joy in motion ; so free, indeed, 
that many people would not usually 
associate it with obedience. Yet it is 
a fine obedience to the rule of rhythm. 
Nor would commonplace minds link 
religion and dancing. Not only, how- 
ever, is the dance a vital element in 
religious festivals, as practised by 
Greeks and Romans and many other 
folk ; it symbolizes the enthusiasm of 
individual souls in communion with a 
divine greatness or an ethical ideal. 
Thus the Gujerat Saint, Narsi Mehta, 
rapturously witnessed the dance of 
Siva ; and a second-century Christian 
gospel (“ Acts of John”) pictures the 
apostles of Jesus dancing, hand in 
hand, round their Master, and burst- 
ing into a hymn in praise of Light 
and Grace. In all the examples, the 
obedience is not servility to a com- 
mand or prohibition ; it is companion 
with enthusiasm and even ecstasy. 
Hence, as I survey the grand moral 
urge of man through the ages,—man’s 
“ Ethical Movement” from the Cave 
days to 1937-8, I am prepared to de- 
fine religion of all types, so-called 
theistic or Humanist as : “ Obedience 
and enthusiasm toward the Best in 
nature without and human nature 
within.”” This movement irresistibly 
wrestles its way to joy. Yes, but 
wrestles through and over countless 
obstacles, environmental and social. 
The French philosopher, Vauvenar- 
gues, profoundly observed that “ The 


It contains, moreover, something of value to moralists everywhere—EDs. | 


world is what it must be for an active 
being, fertile in obstacles.” Such ob- 
stacles are poverty and disease ; and 
man’s mental limitations create a 
tragic complex of error, misunder- 
standing and maladjustment which 
takes shape in what we call “sin” 
and “immorality ”, and which often 
prompts us to hasten the ethical pro- 
cess by means of stern prohibitions. 
The history of morality teems with 
negativist codes, and ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not ” thunders over all forms of early 
society. These codes were and are 
unavoidable. Nevertheless, they are 
but temporary instruments that aid 
humanity toward the final free obe- 
dience, the joyous spiritual dance, the 
happy self-regulation that will inspire 
the future family, city, nations, races, 
world, ethical kosmos. That far-off 
ethical Morrow will never be liberated 
from obstacles, but it will adjust its 
body-soul to healthy changes by self- 
control, and dispense with prohibi- 
tions. We may draw a metaphor from 
two Bible legends of a Garden. The 
Garden of Eden was governed by a 
prohibition—“ Eat not”, and was 
closed, not in permanent failure but 
in pain and perplexity. The Garden 
of Gethsemane was the scene of a 
willing and loving martyrdom, bloody 
in its sweat and victorious in its sal- 
vation. 

I have spontaneously admitted 
that, in the earlier stages of social de- 
velopment, the negativist factor—the 
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prohibition—is needed. It is needed, 
though far less than most parents 
imagine, in the discipline of children. 
Lengthy phases of evolution and vast 
masses of men and women have been 
ruled by the authoritative ‘ No” of 
emperors and kings, sages and pro- 
 phets, priestly scriptures and mythi- 
cal Gods. I am here only concerned 
with the case of the modern moralist 
who relies largely on this ‘“ No.’”’ He 
is subject to two serious errors. One 
is the failure to class the prohibition 
as a temporary expedient in the mag- 
nificent construction of the Good,— 
in morality-making. The other is of 
a lamentably inferior quality, for it 
takes shape in the exercise of censure 
and damnation. In this shape it is 
the begetter of innumerable unpleas- 
ant characters of snobbery, vanity, 
pulpiteering pose, bureaucratic swag- 
ger, and egoist hypocrisy. This ego- 
ism, garbed in the robes of an austere 
tribunal, may be the attempt of a 
narrow and self-flattering nature to 
assume the figure of a lofty and pure- 
souled judge. This egoism may ac- 
tually produce more bitter and pu- 
trid effects than obvious forms of 
crime. In no field of ethics does it 
work more evil than in the field of 
sex. A most happy rebuke to such 
mean attitudes is administered in the 
story (more likely framed by the 
writer Luke than the writer John) of 
the “ Woman taken in Adultery ” and 
thrust by Pharisees into the presence 
of Jesus. When the Master wrote 


significant hints on the marble floor 
of the Temple— 


Their consciences convicting them, they 
went out one by one, beginning at the 
older men, even unto the last ; and Jesus 
was left alone, with the woman standing 
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in the midst. But Jesus, lifting himself 
up and seeing no one but the woman, said 
to her : Woman, where are those thy ac- 
cusers ? Did no one condemn thee ? And 
she said: No one, Lord. And Jesus 
said to her : Neither do I condemn thee ; 
go thy way and sin no more. 


This is one of the most singularly 
avoided texts in the pulpit world. 


The outstanding example of prohi- 
bition in its modern, and therefore its 
most suspicious guise, is the endeav- 
our to suppress alcohol drinking by 
the force of government and police. 
As myself an abstainer from- such 
drink during a half-century and more 
(though I am not a Muslim!) I 
speak impartially when I condemn ~ 
this method of so-called “‘ reform ”’. It 
is to me amazing that the British 
people, who so loudly shout against 
“dictatorship” should submit to 
petty rules that regulate shop hours 
for the sale of alcohol. I favour the 
plan of publicly controlled restau- 
rants, open to women and children, 
where—in a family atmosphere such 
as One meets in well managed hotels 
—food and alcohol drinks are jointly 
on sale. As to the United States, all 
the world has sarcastically watched 
the collapse of what an American 
moralist termed the ‘‘ Noble Experi- 
ment” of strict veto. An expert jour-. 
nalist, Mr. Sidney B. Whipple, has 
vividly described this zealous Puritan 
exhibition, the ghastly disorders it 
provoked, and the grim birth of 
800,000 illicit sellers, or ‘“boot- 
leggers” in the years 1920 to 1933. 


He thus reviews the “ Noble Experi- 
ment °— 


It had cost the nation directly 
$ 500,000,000 in futile efforts at enforce- 
ment. It had cost the Government 
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$5,000,000,000 in revenues, It had cost 
the lives of thousands and permanent im- 
pairment to the health of countless other 
thousands. It had contributed to the 
spread of crime and the lowering of 
moral, social, and political standards. 
And it had effectively halted the spread 
of temperance through education and 
_ moral suasion. The net result of the thir- 
teen troubled years has been to increase 
rather than diminish the major problem 
of reducing alcoholic excesses and pro- 
ducing a truly sober nation. 


This United States experiment is 
a blazing and instructive demonstra- 
tion of the decline of the prohibition 
method. 

Not closed like the American ex- 
periment, the strenuous search of the 
League of Nations for a practical 
machinery of world peace is a re- 
markable sign of the modern vacilla- 
‘tion between the old negativism and 
the new suasion. The League’s Cove- 
nant proposes plans of compulsion for 
application to aggressive nations. Yet 
the excellent Foreword to this Cove- 
nant emphasizes, not the police factor, 
but the factor of the universal con- 
science. It runs :— 


The High Contracting Parties,—In 
order to promote international co-opera- 
tion and to achieve international peace 
and security, by the acceptance of obli- 
gations not to resort to war, by the pre- 
scription of open, just, and honourable re- 
lations between nations, by the firm es- 
tablishment of the understandings of 
international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among Governments, and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the 
dealings of organized peoples with one 
another,—agree to this Covenant. 


As a keen supporter of the League 
ideal ever since its birth, I regret that, 
in a temper of ethical impatience, 
many Pacifists put more stress on the 
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Covenant’s proposals of force than on 
the designs of conciliation and adjust- 
ment. As in general problems of 
ethics, so also on the wide interna- 
tional and inter-racial stage, the truly 
valid and enduring results can only be 
secured by an all-inclusive assent. 
Hence I rejoice to note the pleading 


of the Chile delegate (M. Agustin 


Edwards) at the 1937 Assembly for 
an energetic inquiry among non-mem- 
bers of the League as to views on nec- 
essary changes in the Covenant. The 
admirable object of the inquiry is to 
draw the whole civilized humanity in- 
to the fraternal circle, so that the 
most tangled and difficult problems of 
Asia, Europe, Africa, America and 
Australia can be in all cases discussed 
on the plane of conciliation, with as 
scant a reference as possible to any 
ultimate “sanctions”. A supreme 
International Police might be adopt- 
ed (as Auguste Comte long ago sug- 
gested, and Lord Davies urges to- 
day) by this universal Society, but 
its need of activity would be im- 
mensely lessened. 

Slowly and painfully we approach 
the displacement of negativism and 
prohibition by the dynamic of educa- 
tion and suasion. That is to say, we 
approach the era of freedom ; and the 
essential morality, in all spheres of 
motive and conduct can never be 
realized except in, the sunshine and 
hygiene of freedom. Tentatively and 
nobly the early Christian pioneers 
outlined this release from the system 
of “No”. The. Pauline doctrine 
breathes the ethical freedom and 
points to the comradely dance :— 

Before faith came, we were kept in 


ward under law, penned together in view 
of the faith which was afterwards to be 
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revealed. So that the law has led us as 
children unto Christ... .Now that faith 
has come, we are no longer led as chil- 
dren... . The entire law is fulfilled in one 
precept, namely in this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. . .. Whether 
ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God... .One body in 
Christ we are severally members one of 
another... Love never faileth. 


Buddhism marked the same golden 
track of ethics. The Noble Path led 
through a long discipline of self- 
imposed _ restrictions toward the 
sacred liberty. Professor J. B. Pratt, 
in his very valuable work on The 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism marks the 
Path as a climax :— 


Faith must become knowledge; one 
must see for oneself, and one’s own ex- 
perience, reason and insight must take the 
place of trust in the authority of another. 
. . The deliverance of the individual from 
evil, the achievement of spiritual freedom, 
this is the Buddha’s single aim. . The cul- 
tivation of inner good will is twice blest ; 
it blesses him who gives as well as him 
who takes. The “liberation of the will 
through love” is one of the most help- 
ful means of attaining spiritual freedom. 


Undoubtedly, as civilization to-day 
faces the challenges of a thousand 
problems of morality, the “No” 
agency and the prohibition are nec- 
essary aids ; but they are only right- 
ly applied when applied with eyes on 
the evolving freedom (or, in the pure 
sense, ““anarchy”’) of the humanity 
of the future. Popular moralists are 
but pupils in a world kindergarten, 
and they must fail in their well-meant 
efforts to improve life and manners 
unless they perceive the ultimate ob- 
jective of charity (good will) world 
wide. 


I would venture to add two reflec- 
tions, one on the economic side, the 
other on the spiritual. 

Since, to me, it is a cardinal con- 
viction that man’s social and purga- 
torial evolution has proved his innate 
impulse toward co-operation and 
fraternal mutuality, the control pur- 
pose of all schemes for the abolition 
of poverty,—the material salvation— 
ought to be the liberation of all the 
daughters and sons of humanity from 
the insanitary physical hindrances to 
this glorious impulse. 

But, while we laboriously climb the 
hill of the Age of Plenty when wealth 
(as Robert Owen said) would be “as 
common as water”, we must invoke 
the indispensable help of the genius 
of education. That genius will draw 
youth, more and more deliberately, 
from the level of the rule of prohibi- 
tion to the tremendously higher level 
of brotherly courtesy and willingness. 
In that spirit (if I may intrude a per- 
sonal note), during my far-spread 
educational tours in Britain, India 
and the United States, I have inces- 
santly tried to accent what I call the 
Positive element of ethical training ; 
that is, the presentation of examples 
of kindness, generosity, co-operation, 
justice, etc., actually embodied in his- 
tory and biography (not excluding 
sacred legend), rather than the exhi- 
bition of evil and its failure, or the 
repetition of maxims, prohibitory 
or other. To young souls, the vision of 
noble deeds is a signal for the leap 
of the will, the mind and the heart 
to the call of the music of service and 
of the creation of beauty. 


FREDERIC J. GOULD 
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THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


: AN APPROACH TO MYSTICISM 


[John A. Osoinach is a lawyer by profession but a philosopher by hobby. 
Attention of the readers of this interesting essay may be drawn to the extract from 
H. P. Blavatsky at the end of the article—Ebs. | 


~The fourth dimension may mean 
different things to different kinds of 
people. For example, it seems to 
mean one thing to the mathemati- 
cians, and quite a different thing to 
the philosophers ; that is, to such of 


the philosophers as have given it any 
- serious consideration. 


ye. 


It is a curious doctrine. Upon first 
impression, one would say that it 
belongs in the realm of science—in 
the realm of mathematics and 
physics. But, upon further investi- 
gation, it is easy to perceive that it 
has a very definite relation to philos- 
ophy, an important bearing upon 
metaphysics. It was developed by 
the mathematicians. Gauss, Lobach- 
evsky and Bolyai were pioneers in 
the field. Riemann did much to 
develop the theory. It has been amply 
demonstrated that time as the fourth 
coordinate is useful in working out 
problems. I have talked with a 
number of mathematicians about the 
subject, and have tried to get them 
to outline their views about higher 
dimensionality, aside from its 
mathematical usefulness, but with 
little success. Their minds seem to 
be focused upon its scientific side. 

If we are to get any clue to its 
deeper meaning, its bearing upon the 
hidden knowledge and the invisible 
reality which many probing minds 
believe surround us and influence our 
lives, we must turn to the philos- 
ophers and the metaphysicians, Even 


though the majority of them seem 
to be still unmindful of its signifi- 
cance, a handful of pioneers in these 
fields have not been slow to seize 
upon its value as a means of scientific 
approach to what has heretofore been 
regarded as pure mysticism—some- 
thing calling either for an act of faith 
Or powers inaccessible to the ordinary 
mind. In passing, it should be re- 
marked that it is not quite fair to 
exclude the men of science entirely 
from the little group who are delving 
into the meaning and significance of 
the theory of the multi-dimension- 
ality of the universe. There are a 
few who have given us glimpses of 
what it connotes, with rare and 
beautiful clarity. Eddington, for 
example, must be mentioned. His 
book, The Nature of the Physical 
Universe, contains many pages of 
lofty philosophical thought growing 
out of the necessary implications of 
these modern scientific revelations. 
Ouspensky is the true pioneer of 
this subject in the fields of philoso- 
phy and metaphysics, and is at once 
its most profound and plausible ex- 
ponent. When his Tertium Organum 
made its appearance, discriminating 
minds rubbed their mental eyes at the 
Aladdin touch of this searcher into 
consciousness. He has created for us 
comprehensible ideas of a new and 
unknown world. In his later book, 
A New Model of the Universe, he 
has rounded out the ideas, elaborated 
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them with a wealth of detail, a profu- 
sion of analysis and illustration and 
explanation, so that we are still 
better able to chart our course among 
their amazing mysteries and magni- 
tudes. 

All of us at one time or another 
have asked ourselves, what are these 
mutations of time and space—for 
something is happening around us, 
that much is clear. “ Illusion,” 
answers Hinton, an English writer 
on the subject, quoting Parmenides. 
“Movements in higher space, of 
which we see only a small part and 
which we are, therefore, incapable 
of interpreting correctly”, replies 
Ouspensky in effect. Probably both 
are right. Being unable to see the 
whole, we perceive the parts as some- 
thing other than they really are, and 
they are illusive to us. 

Ouspensky illustrates by analogies 
why we cannot become conscious of 
the whole of phenomena in higher 
space while limited to a conscious- 
ness functioning in three dimen- 
sions. He undertakes to show how 
our three-dimensional world must 
appear to a creature dwelling in the 
consciousness of only two dimensions. 
We are at the same disadvantage, 
he infers, in seeking to understand 
phenomena taking place in higher 
dimensions. He suggests that we con- 
sider a sheet of paper lying on a table. 
All of its points are separated 
one from another. It is impossible 
for any two of them to overlap. But 
suppose the year were written in ink 
in one corner of the paper, and it 
should be lifted and folded so that 
the figures imprinted themselves on 
the other corner. If the paper were 
then returned to its flat position on 
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the table, it would be impossible for 
one to imagine how the figures could 
have transferred themselves from one 
corner to another so long as he thinks 
of the sheet as in two-dimensional 
space only. However, the moment 
he considers the sheet as in three- 
dimensional space this possibility 
will become real and obvious. 

Such is the gulf between the plane 
surface of the table upon which the 
paper lies, and the surface of the 
table plus the height of the space 
above it; and such is the in- 


comprehensibility of the phenomena 


occurring in a_ three-dimensional 
world to one whose perception is 
limited to length and breadth—a 
plane world. | 

Again, he suggests that we try to 
imagine a plane being, i.e., a being 
who perceives and thinks only in two 
dimensions, and to suppose that we 
place the tips of our five fingers upon 
his plane world. Remember, this 
being can only conceive of surfaces. 
To that two-dimensional being, our 
finger tips will appear as five 
separate and distinct phenomena— 
not the five related parts which help 
to make up a hand. Moreover, he 
will be conscious only of the outlines 
of our finger tips as they rest upon 
the plane. He will know nothing of 
their content, nothing of the fingers 
that lie above them, nothing of the 
hand or arm or body of which they 
are part and parcel, nothing of the 
mind that animates what would be, 
to him, a supernatural being if he 
could conceive of it at all. It is, of 
course, easy to carry the analogy 
forward for ourselves, and imagine 
that many of the puzzling phenom- 
ena we see are likewise only small 
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parts of the related whole of objects 
or events in a space of higher 
dimensions which surrounds and 
envelops us, but whose wholeness we 
do not perceive because we think and 
live in terms of three dimensions 
only. 

Exactness is the quality with 
which the mathematicians have 
invested the fourth codrdinate. They 
made of it something which really 
works. It remained for the philoso- 
phers and the metaphysicians to 
bring out the quality of penetration 
which is also inherent in the theory of 
a fourth dimension. It was Edding- 
ton, I believe, who remarked in one of 
his books that man has devised his 
own system of mathematics to reflect 
his own interpretation of the world. 
As I recall it, his point was that 
mathematics should be an _ exact 
science because it is deliberately creat- 
ed to express its creator’s own con- 
- ception of reality. Whether or not I 
am correct in attributing the state- 
ment to Eddington, the idea traces its 
lineage to Kant’s conclusion that 
while an external world undoubtedly 
exists, man cannot know its ultimate 
reality—what Kant calls the thing- 
in-itself—but only knows it as it is 
coloured and interpreted by his own 
senses ; and, of course, his equally 
famous postulate that space and 
time are only means of perception 
and classification of external things 
and events—means which exist with- 
in the individual himself and not in 
the external world. That is to say, 
there are no such things as space and 
time, and yet there must be realities 
in some way corresponding to our 
conceptions of them. At any rate, 
they are measuring sticks which exist 
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within ourselves and which we use in 
our efforts to apprehend the realities 
of a multi-dimensional world through 
the medium of our three-dimensional 
minds. But this quality of penetra- 
tion which is inherent in higher 
dimensionality means that higher 
Space must penetrate our space at 
every point. Lacking both perception 
and consciousness of higher space, we 
try to reach a conclusion from one 
premise. That is, perhaps, what 
makes life so puzzling to us, and it 
may be that when we learn to think 
in terms of higher dimensions we 
shall find ourselves able at least to 
peer through the windows of com- 
prehension. 

There is, perhaps, one serious 
weakness in this striving after more 
knowledge of the world without us, 
even through the philosophical im- 
plications of the theory of a fourth 
dimension. We are probably much 
too objective already. We are too 
much inclined to look for reality 
in the external universe, overlooking 
that linkage with divine reality which 
lies within us. But, if through this 
approach or any other, we come to 
a realization that our precious 
environment of materiality is only 
an illusion, no more than a fleeting 
shadow-picture, and that there is,— 
in fact, a world of hidden reality 
lying all about us to which the key 
is locked within our own minds and 
hearts, we shall have made some pro- 
gress. 

What of life in that realm of 
higher dimensionality ? For there 
must be life in that environment, as 
in this, and we must reach the ques- 
tion sooner or later. Some of our 
most acute thinkers have possessed 
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a great awareness of the oppressive 
mystery of life even in_ three- 
dimensional space. For example, 
Carlyle exclaims, in Sartor Resartus : 


Could anything be more miraculous than 
an actual, authentic Ghost ?—The English 
Johnson longed, all his life, to see one; 
but could not, though he went to Cock 
Lane and thence to the church vaults, and 
tapped on coffins. Foolish doctor! Did he 
never, with his mind’s eye as well as the 
body’s, look round him into that full tide 
of Human Life he so loved? Did he never 
so much as look into himself ?—The good 
doctor was a Ghost, as actual and authentic 
as heart could wish ; well-nigh a million of 
Ghosts were travelling the streets by his side. 

Once more I say: Sweep away the 
illusion of Time; compress the three-score 
years into three minutes ; what else was he, 
what else are we? Are we not Spirits, that 
are shaped into a body, into an Appearance ; 


and that fade away again into Air and 


Invisibility ?—This is no Metaphor, it is a 
simple scientific fact. We start out of 
Nothingness, take figure and are Apparitions. 
Round us, as around the veriest spectre, is 
Eternity ; and to Eternity minutes are as 
Years and ons. 

If human life as it appears to us 
within the narrow limits of our three 
dimensions can inspire such awe, 
what might be said of life upon the 
higher planes? If it were known, 
who could describe it even with the 
inspired pen of a Carlyle ? The only 
approach to it is through pure 
mysticism, but there are no words to 
express its ideas or describe its phe- 
nomena. Words growing out of 
materiality cannot describe spiritual 
realities. That must explain why the 
true mystics and seers and prophets 
are compelled to try to teach us 
through parables and symbols. 

The Western world is not much 
given to mysticism. That is why the 
theory of the multi-dimensionality 
of the universe appears to offer such 
an excellent approach for it. It ap- 
proximates the methods and logic of 
orthodox science (which is no longer 


so orthodox) and enables us to get a 
somewhat more tangible grasp upon 
ideas and concepts which once seem- 
ed hopelessly elusive. It is progress 
that, through the new revelations of 
science, we realize that there is such 
a thing as multi-dimensionality, even 
though it be no more than an ad- 
mission that radio-activity is move- 
ment in higher dimensions, that 
sound waves can penetrate brick 
walls through some alchemy whose 
processes we have not yet fathomed, 
and that Einstein’s infinite manifolds 
of space have something of reality 
within them. It is well that our 


Scientists have directed their efforts 


first to such phenomena of higher 
dimensions. It is interesting to note 
that scientific attention is even begin- 
ning to be focused upon telepathy, 
surely a phenomenon of higher dimen- 
sionality ; and it is not too much to 
expect that before long we may see 
an awakened interest, extending 
beyond the psychic researchers, in 
investigating authentic instances of 
clairvoyance, undoubtedly a faculty 
which flows counter to the illusive 
stream of time. 

Eastern mystics have long since 
possessed knowledge of a discipline 
and a method which seem to lead to 
direct perception of the world of 
higher space—a form of perception 
that transcends anything that has 
been accomplished in the Western 
world, but their method is almost in- 
comprehensible to the Western mind 
and their results are hardly suscep- 
tible of that kind of proof which satis- 
fies what we are pleased to regard as 
the scientific mind. Nevertheless, it 
appears that the two forms of thought 
are really converging upon the same 
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objective from different angles, and 
that there may eventually be a pro- 
cess of welding in which each will 
contribute much of great value to the 
other in unfolding to the mind of 
man many of the wonders of this 
Strange universe of which he is 
himself a part. 

“Behold the height of the strs !” 


the author of Job exclaimed in mystic 
rapture. But there are things exist- 
ing all around us more wonderful 
than the height of the stars. We are 
enveloped in them, though we ap- 
prehend even their existence only 
dimly and understand them hard- 
ly at all. To understand them better 
is one of life’s great challenges. 


JOHN A. OSOINACH 


The processes of natural development which we are now considering will at 
once elucidate and discredit the fashion of speculating on the attributes of the two, 
three, and four or more “ dimensionai Space ;” but in passing, it is worth while to 
point out the real significance of the sound but incomplete intuition that has prompt- 
ed—among Spiritualists and Theosophists, and several great. men of Science, for 
the matter of that—the use of the modern expression, “the fourth dimension of 
Space.” To begin with, of course, the superficial absurdity of assuming that Space 
itself is measurable in any direction is of little consequence. The familiar phrase 
can only be an abbreviation of the fuller form—the “ Fourth dimension of MATTER 
in Space.” But it is an unhappy phrase even thus expanded, because while it is 
perfectly true that the progress of evolution may be destined to introduce us to new 
characteristics of matter, those with which we are already familiar are really more 
numerous than the three dimensions. The faculties, or what is perhaps the best 
available term, the characteristics of matter, must clearly bear a direct relation always 
to the senses of man. Matter has extension, colour, motion (molecular motion), 
taste, and smell, corresponding to the existing senses of man, and by the time that 
it fully develops the next characteristic—let us call it for the moment PERMEABILITY 
—this will correspond to the next sense of man—let us call it ‘““ NORMAL CLAIRVOY- 
ANCE ;”’ thus, when some bold thinkers have been thirsting for a fourth dimension 
to explain the passage of matter through matter, and the production of knots upon 
an endless cord, what they were really in want of, was a sixth characteristic of 
matter. The three dimensions belong really but to one attribute or characteristic of 
matter—extension ; and popular common sense justly rebels against the idea that 
under any condition of things there can be more than three of such dimensions as 
length, breadth, and thickness. These terms, and the term “ dimension” itself, all 
belong to one plane of thought, to one stage of evolution, to one characteristic of 
matter. So long as there are foot-rules within the resources of Kosmos, to apply 
to matter, so long will they be able to measure it three ways and no more ; and 
from the time the idea of measurement first occupied a place in the human under- 
standing, it has been possible to apply measurement in three directions and no more. 
But these considerations do not militate in any way against the certainty that in the 
progress of time—as the faculties of humanity are multiplied—so will the character- 
istics of matter be multiplied also. Meanwhile, the expression is far more incor- 
rect than even the familiar one of the “Sun rising or setting.” 


—The Secret Doctrine I, pp. 251-252 
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[Eric Marshall is the pseudonym of a man who was released from Chelms- 
ford Prison on the 8th October, 1937. He writes to us :— 

Devoted the 3 years’ sentence to study as a means of making something of the future. 
Subjects particularly interested in—economics, sociology, literature and writing. Acquired 
tastes for these (except the writing) during imprisonment. : 

Received no practical assistance from the Prison Authorities, leaving prison with no 
trade, job or money. Received 1/- at the gate upon discharge with instructions to call 


upon Church Army for 25/- the usual grant. 


my clothes other than what I was wearing at 
and to pay for room, food, fares, writing mat 


this 25/- soon was exhausted. 


Having. to purchase everything necessary (all 
the time of my arrest, having disappeared ) 
erials, stamps, etc. while hunting for a job, 


In desperation appealed to the Times and the Evening Standard to insert an appeal 


in their Personal Columns free of charge. They 


Mark Benney’s name was given as reference. 


in Chelmsford. 


very decently inserted the appeal. 


He has helped me considerably by giving me 
introductions to various literary organs including THE ARYAN PATH. 


I met him while 


The Daily Sketch saw my appeal and wrote up my story in the issue following the 


day my advertisement appeared. Through 
purchased an article of mine. 


1 the same med 
I have written to the Home Secretary giving my views 


ium the Sunday Graphic have 


on some very necessary prison reforms as I am convinced that the New Prison Reforms 


create more abuses and less real chance for 


shaping his future.—Eps. ] 


I commenced my sentence of penal 
servitude with no faith and with the 
vain boast of being a “cynic”. But 
the long solitudes shattered my 
vanity and I found that what I had 
thought was living was but a negation 
of life. 

I found myself alone with a mind, 
and my life exposed in my hands. I 
vowed that the term of society’s re- 
venge would refit me for service and 
the doing of good to my fellows. 

To that end I studied. 

All the great works on economics, 
sociology and the history of Man 
passed through my cell. I dug deeply 
and broadly into the wonderful liter- 
ature of the world. I sat at the feet 
of the great and won inspiration from 
the far-seeing human teachers of 
religions. 

The wisdom of Jesus, the humanity 
of Buddha, and the ethics of Con- 
fucius warmed my soul with a mantle 
of hope. Eagerly I strode from Plato 
to Shakespeare, Swift to Lamb, and 
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from Carlyle to Tolstoi. And to me 
every one conveyed the same mes- 
sage—a message of hope and a faith 
in the future of mankind. 

Poverty, I discovered, not money, is 
the root of all evil. And that root is 
poisoning the whole stream of hu- 
manity through the ignorance and 
lethargy of my own fellow-men. Pos- 
Sessiveness, love of property, the in- 
dividual profit-inspired ownership of 
the means of production is piling up 
wealth for abuse and making men 
Slaves, to humanity’s shame. 

The everlasting struggle for exist- 
ence gives men no time to learn that 
knowledge that would give them the 
freedom of the earth. The uncer- 
tainty of the present and a fear of the 
future gives them no time to know 
their fellow-humans and so selfish- 
ness, hatred and envy take the bright 
star of hope out of the sky and turn 
day into night. Learning only flag- 
coloured history, never knowing the 
Splendid story of their world, they 
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foster racial antagonisms and aggres- 
sively suspect every foreign tongue. 
Then, blindly accepting the war-tradi- 
tion as a means of escape from their 
empty existences, they go to kill and 
to die in defence of other men’s 
property. 

Such is the tragedy of present-day 
existence. In this competitive world, 
the uncertainty of filling individual 
stomachs is a barrier between every 
faith and hope. I know now that a 
faith and the survival of a hope are 
the two vital necessities before the gift 
of life can be appreciated in all its 
beauty and splendour. 

In a world economically free, 
children would be born into a society 
eagerly prepared to teach them the 
wonderful possibilities of that life 
they were so fortunately commencing. 
All the beauty, the nobleness and the 
majesty of life would then be the 
pivot of universal teaching. Human 
unity; world brotherhood, and the 
ever-hopeful promise of the future 
would be their lifelong inspiration, 
for a world reared upon such ideals 
would have no time for quarrelling 
and the destroying of valuable lives. 

My own struggle for faith has 
taught me this truth: thoroughly 
imbue men with the wonder—the 
everlasting wonder !—of life, free of 
misleading distortion; make them 
conscious of the supreme marvel of 
every single aspect of life, and they 
will no longer unthinkingly pursue 
it only to corrupt and destroy. 

It is such a faith that I discovered 
inacell. The future which previous- 
ly had presented a face of hopeless 
indifference seems now alive with 
infinite possibilities. I know now that 
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the seeming futility of life is but a 
covering hiding a faith that is as 
deep as the sea and as wide as the 
horizon. The harsh indifference of 
individuals, I now realize, is but the 
mask of hope waiting for the call to 
a better existence. I have discovered 
why Plutarch said: ‘“ The soul has 
a principle of kindness in itself, and 
is born to love, as well as to perceive, 
think, or remember.” 

I know now that it was not love of 
self and individual gain that made 
every hero and saint. Such goodness 
that is written in the pages of history 
was not the result of greed and 
thoughtlessness. It certainly was not 
thoughtlessness that sent Buddha out 
upon the lonely path away from 
riches, wife and son. It was not 
greed that kept the Three Hundred in 
the Pass of Thermopyle, or that 
prompted the Maid of Orleans to lift 
her sword—and to end on a martyr’s 
stake. And it certainly was not 
selfishness, during the Indian Famine, 
that brought tottering children, starv- 
ing and weak, to the relief stations 
with even tinier and weaker ones in 
their arms. 

Call it what you will—treligion, love 
of country, love of life—there is an 
undeniable impulse in the soul of 
humanity to do good. It is that 
which is the very wellspring of life, 
that creates pity where there is suffer- 
ing, and sympathy where there is 
need of a helping hand. 

The world is full of it—go where 
you will. It struggles gallantly for 
expression in a maladjusted world, 
and when through faith a new order 
has evolved it will be there giving 
strength to the task of reconstruction. 

ERIC MARSHALL 


EMANUEL 


SWEDENBORG 


[George Godwin writes a topical article for this month to which a reference 


is made in our opening editorial.—EDs. | 


“The Northern seer, Swedenborg, advises people to search for the LOST 
WORD among the hierophants of Tartary, China, and Thibet ; for it is there and only 
there now, although we find it inscribed on the monuments of the oldest Egyptian 


dynasties.”—-H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


Throughout history, at intervals 
widely spaced, there have appeared 
men so remarkable that posterity has 
never ceased to debate their perform- 
ance or their worth. They remain, 
as it were, perpetual enigmas to 
whom attaches all the fascination of 
the incomprehensible and marvellous. 

In this category of exceptional be- 
ings one would place such outstand- 
ing figures as Savonarola, St. Paul, 
Leonardo da Vinci, St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Teresa, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Paracelsus, Bruno, Campanella, 
George Fox, and the subject of this 
paper. For these men, so widely sep- 
arated by their periods and several 
dissimilar cultures, possess certain 
unusual characteristics in common. 
Thus all reveal a deep conviction 
of a personal mission and each 
a unique vision of life and_ belief 
in a Guiding Force behind the 
phenomenal universe. 

I have ventured to place Leonardo 
da Vinci among this company of the 
mystics because, on the evidence of 
his diary and other writings, his 
was essentially a mystical approach 
to life. The one dominant note 
in the great Florentine’s work is awe 
at the majesty of creation and hu- 
mility in the presence of the Prime 
Mover. But while the majority of 
these other great figures believed 
themselves to be the instruments 


of a divine revelation, Leonardo 
had no such spiritual experience. 

Swedenborg was born in Stockholm 
on the 29th of January, 1688. 
His father was a bishop. He was 
a man who believed in a personal 
guardian angel, in the visitation 
of spirits and in the very real 
presence of the world invisible. 
He was, at the same time, a man who 
had little toleration for the 
weaknesses of mankind and was filled 
with the reformer’s zeal and a good 
deal of the kind of intolerance that 
characterizes that type. 

The boy Emanuel was educated at 
Upsala and thereafter sent on travels 
that took him to England, Germany 
and Holland. Noteworthy is the cir- 
cumstance that one of his*major ob- 
jectives in coming to England was to 
visit Newton. In short, from his uni- 
versity days onwards, Swedenborg 
was preoccupied with the natural 
sciences, excelling in them with the 
easy virtuosity of the genius. He it 
was who first published in Swedish a 
treatise on differential and integral 
calculus and works dealing with such 
subjects as a solution for the finding 
of longitude at sea, a decimal coinage 
system, and a survey of the tides of 
the seas. For ten years, as Assessor 
of Mines, he studied that subject, be- 
came a master of it and introduced 
into Sweden the craft of rolling iron. 
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All these apparently irrelevant facts 
are essential for any study of Sweden- 
borg, for they are the prelude to a 
tremendous change which came upon 
him in his middle years. It was at 
this time that this amazing Swede de- 
cided to track down the soul, a quest 
which took him by way of anatomy 
to that realm of mysticism which to- 
day is his chief claim upon our in- 
terest and attention. 

Now the remarkable thing about 
Swedenborg is this : whatever he did 
he did supremely well and no subject 
he ever bent his mind to escaped his 
penetrating powers and phenomenal 
intuitional flair. 

From natural science via _philo- 
sophic speculation, Swedenborg came 
to the great. period of his life, the 
period of mysticism and the enuncia- 
tion of his new revelation. This change 
came to him, as he has recorded in his 
diary, by way of strange dreams, 
visions and voices; and presently 
the practical man of affairs and 
philosopher was. saying things, 
making claims, that caused his 

friends to raise their eyebrows. 

What these claims were must be 
very briefly set down. Swedenborg 
believed that he had received a visita- 
tion from Jesus Christ and that he 
had received from that source a com- 
mission to give the world a new in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. For 
the remainder of his life, which lasted 
into his eighty-fifth year, Swedenborg 
did nothing but devote himself to his 

self-styled mission. He travelled 
extensively, spending much time in 
England. He wrote prodigiously and 
he published, often at his own ex- 
pense, those astonishing treatises 
wherein he gave his new version of 
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the world of the spirits. 

Is it possible to believe that Swe- 
denborg was divinely inspired? If 
the answer be Yes, then we must take 
the view that a new revelation and a 
divinely-inspired restatement of the 
Scriptures being ordained, this terrific 
event in the spiritual history of man- 
kind was left to the obscure Latin 
writings of a strange Swedish philo- 
sopher and was permitted to languish 
with but a handful of believers for 
more than two _ centuries. Did 
Swedenborg really possess the free- 
dom of the world of spirits ? Did he 
enter that realm, as he claimed, as 
easily as he entered his native Stock- 
holm ? 

Swedenborg did not set forth any 
mystical account of this geographic 
place as did, for example, Savonarola 
in his account of the visit made by 
him to the throne of the Queen of 
Heaven. No. Swedenborg was cir- 
cumstantial. He described the 
heavenly scene, its denizens, explain- 
ed even the celestial social hierarchy, 
with its many categories and com- 
panies of angels. More, he even 
brought back to the expectant living, 
messages from their beloved dead. 

It is easy enough to dismiss ail 
this as the abnormal working of a 
mind overturned by some functional 
disturbance. But there remain other 
circumstances to raise great questions: 
Swedenborg laid claim to clairvoyant 
powers and to the faculty to foresee 
future events. Here, at least, it is 
possible to check his claims. And 
what do we find? We find a sur- 
prising corpus of good evidence. One 
example may be given, for it illus- 
trates both faculties. One day John 
Wesley received a letter from Sweden- 
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er 


borg saying that the writer had re- 
ceived word from the spirits that 
Wesley would like to meet him. 
Wesley replied that this was, indeed, 
the case, and suggested a date some 
months ahead. Swedenborg replied 
that since his death would take place 
on 29th March, 1772, a date prior to 
that suggested by Wesley for their 
meeting, he would not be able to keep 
the rendezvous. This instance, well 
attested, indicates (a) that Sweden- 
borg could read the minds of other 
men or, alternatively, that he received 
information from the spirit world and 
(b) that he could foresee and predict 
coming events. 

In fact, since Kant accepted the 
evidence, we may regard it as proven 
that Swedenborg was a seer. Was he 
anything more ? 

In his writings, which he claimed 
as inspired by divine inspiration, the 
Swedish mystic revived and worked 
upon the ancient science of corres- 
pondences whose origin is lost in the 
_ mists of Egyptian history. 

Was his the passive mediumship of 
the Wisdom Religion as expounded 
by H. P. Blavatsky, or the positive 
Adeptship of that doctrine ? 

Perhaps I had better quote from 
Isis Unveiled, (Vol. I, p. 306) where 
the author deals with Swedenborg. 


Swedenborg, following the mystical 
doctrines of the Hermetic philosophers, 
devoted a number of volumes to the elu- 
cidation of the “internal sense ” of Gene- 
sis, Swedenborg was undoubtedly a “ na- 
tural-born magician”, a seer ; he was not 
an adept. Thus, however closely he may 
have followed the apparent method of in- 
terpretation used by the alchemists and 
mystic writers, he partially failed: the 
more so, that the model chosen by him in 
this method was one who, albeit a great 
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alchemist, was no more of an adept than 
the Swedish seer himself, in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

From the foregoing it is quite clear 
that Swedenborg’s claims to anything 
beyond seership are rejected by the 
author of Isis Unveiled. What, then, 
is left ? A mystic whose claims must 
be limited to the sphere of medium- 
ship, that word connoting the faculty 
of being used by another being, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. 

Now this brings us to an interest- 
ing point. We find that when Swe- 
denborg turned in mid-life from the 
affairs of the practical world and 
enunciated his new interpretation of 
Genesis—his new “ revelation”, he 
was undergoing an experience very 
similar to that which befell St. Paul 
on the road to Damascus, which came 
to St. Francis at Spoleto and to 
George Fox as he tended his father’s 
sheep at Fenny Drayton. 

All these men underwent, at a 
given moment in their lives, a crisis ; 
all put a spiritual interpretation on 
the experience and acted upon it. 

There are two teachings that may 
be applied to such exceptional beings. 
The first is the modern view of psy- 
chological medicine which suggests 
conversion hysteria. Conversion hys- 
teria can be very briefly described as 
a transfer of a suppressed trauma 
from the realm of the emotions to the 
physical body. 


For example, taking the case of 
Swedenborg, it is arguable that he in- 
herited from his pietistic father a 
horror of sex, strove to suppress that 
powerful instinct in himself and pres- 
ently revealed physical symptoms, 
i.e., the direct-voice communication he 
believed himself to have had with 
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Christ. Swedenborg had a_ need, 
according to this theory, to rid him- 
self of a sense of guilt, even as Paul 
had. But the theory, though it fits 
the other cases mentioned at the front 
of this paper, does not help us much 
when we go a little further and con- 
template the undoubted powers 
possessed by these men. 

They may have been hysterics : but 
they were something more. 

The Esoteric teaching regards such 
men as geniuses, perhaps as passive 
seers, but not as active adepts. It 
suggests the figure of the instrument 
and the player and it is one that ap- 
peals by its very vividness. Paganini 
can extract just so much from a 
trashy fiddle, but from a Stradivarius, 
divine music. A medium, it is sug- 
gested, may be mediocre or truly bril- 
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liant and this qualitative factor will 
condition his seership. 

Whatever view one takes of Swe- 
denborg and the strange Company to 
which he belongs, it would be unrea- 
sonable and superficial to dismiss 
him as a man without significance. 
He was a true genius. He was a true 
seer. But whether we should receive 
the vast claims of his mysticism is a 
very dubious proposition. 

It is probable that in placing him 
as a medium and nothing more— 
dismissing his claims to be the instru- 
ment of a new revelation—H. P. 
Blavatsky has come somewhere near 
the truth. 

He remains, whatever one’s per- 
sonal conclusions, an amazing man 
and one of the most fascinating 
figures in all time. 


GEORGE GODWIN 


There is one general law of vision (physical and mental or spiritual) but 


there is a qualifying special law proving that all vision must be determined by the 
quality or grade of man’s spirit and soul, and also by the ability to translate divers 
qualities of waves of astral light into consciousness. There is but one general law 
of life, but innumerable laws qualify and determine the myriads of forms perceived 
and of sounds heard. There are those who are willingly and others who are wn- 
willingly—blind. Mediunts belong to the former, sensitives to the latter. Unless 
regularly initiated and trained—concerning the spiritual insight of things and the 
supposed revelations made unto man in all ages from Socrates down to Swedenborg 
and Fern—no self-tutored seer or clairaudient eyer saw or heard quite correctly. 

—MAHATMA M, 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 
MESSAGES FROM THE BORDERLAND*# 


“Horizons of Immortality” con- 
sists in a systematic arrangement, 
with a running and expansive com- 
mentary, of a series of messages re- 
ceived by Baron Palmstierna and 
Mme. Adela Fachiri from what 
they are convinced are the spirits 
of mortals who have departed 
this life and are now eager 
to instruct mankind. Not all the 
spirits who have communicated 
with them have had mortal exist- 
ence: on rare occasions they 
have received messages from beings 
more august and_ pure, who 
live nearer to the centre of the 
Divine Light, and partake more fully 
of its nature. These have, in conse- 
quence, not been condemned to the 
Process of purification which, accord- 
ing to these revelations, mortal exist- 
ence essentially is. But such com- 
munications are rare; and the sub- 
stance of the book consists in instruc- 
tion given, in response to serious 
inquiry, by spirits who have experi- 
enced existence on earth, and are now 
in the lower degrees of the hierarchy 
of Love and Light beyond, patiently 
and joyfully submitted to the process 
of gradual advance to fuller under- 
standing, more perfect love, and com- 
pleter being. 

The technique by which these 
messages have been received js simple, 
and (as it happens) the only tech- 
nique of the kind of which [ 
have personal experience. A number 
of people, either seriously interested, 
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or at least not simply rigid with 
scepticism, sit round a polished table 
on which an inverted wine-glass is 
placed. At the circumference of the 
table are set little cards marked with 
the letters of the alphabet. The parti- 
cipants place each a finger as lightly 
as possible on the base of the glass 
and seek to become passive and re- 
ceptive. The glass begins to move, 
at first slowly, then, as communica- 
tion is established and responsiveness 
in the participants increases, much 
more rapidly. Answers to questions 
are spelled out with a surprising 
speed. During the few evenings on 
which, now some fifteen years ago, 
I gave myself to this experiment, 
under conditions rather more arduous 
than those imposed by Baron Palm- 
stierna and his colleagues, I was 
amazed and disturbed by the rele- 
vance and apparent profundity of 
many of the answers I received. I say 
apparent profundity because the 
answers were of an oracular nature : 
of which I will give one example— 
one that has remained, for obvious 
reasons—deeply engraved on my 
memory. 

At the time I speak of, I was 
undergoing a bitter inward struggle. 
My wife was dying ; she did not know 
it, and I did. It wasa question of a 
few weeks, or a few months : and I 
loved her dearly—more than dearly. 
For the love I had for her was the 
only thing I had. It was, in some 
sense which it is not easy for me now 
Reality. By Erm PALMSTIERNA ( Constable 
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to recapture, all my religion. Except 
for this, I had no faith ; whatever 
meaning life had for me was contain- 
ed in her, and in my love for her. 
Without her life was unimaginable— 
an unknown barrenness. I was in a 
condition of total despair. 
Something much deeper than cur- 
iosity was stirred in me by the experi- 
ments in which I had been participat- 
ing. Assuming the air of one whose 
only motive was to impose a more 
rigorous control on the experiments, 
I suggested that I should separate my- 
self from the group, so as to have no 
physical contact with the table or the 
glass: further that I should ask a 
few questions in complete silence, 
framing them in my thought alone. 
My friends agreed. I then sat quite 
apart from the table and, to put my 
friends off the scent, asked one or two 
immaterial questions in this fashion, 
which were answered. Then I put the 
only question which truly concerned 
me. “‘ What shall I do to be saved ?”’ 
I don’t think I put the question in 
that articulate form. As I remember 
it, I simply asked ‘“ What shall I 
do?” Then, rather slowly, but com- 
pletely without hesitation, a strange 
answer was spelled out before my 
eyes. I repeat: I was apart from 
the table, my fingers were not touch- 
ing the glass. And not one of those 
whose fingers were touching it could 
have known my question, unless by 
some process of direct thought-com- 
munication. 
The answer was “ Christ’s Coat ”’. 
I was at the same moment overwhelm- 
ed and bewildered. I felt I must ask 
no more questions : nor have I, from 
that day to this, sought instruction 
by that means again. But I pondered 
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in my heart for a long while the mean- 
ing of my answer and the significance 
of the whole happening. The mean- 
ing of the answer, or part of its 
meaning, was quickly clear to me. 
Christ’s ‘coat without seam ’’—the 
vesture which was not parted among 
the soldiers, but for which they cast 
lots—has a hallowed place in Chris- 
tian tradition. The interpretation 
seemed at the time obvious to me: I 
must become whole. It told me, in- 
deed, nothing that I did not know, in 
some sense, already : but it unlocked 
the knowledge from its dumb cradle 
—and set it before my imagination 
with a vividness that was almost ter- 
rifying. 

So much for the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the cornmunication. In try- 
ing to explain the happening, I reach- 
ed no satisfying conclusion. One 
certain thing was that there had been 
communication of a kind quite be- 
yond the range of my normal experi- 
ence. But whether the communica- 
tion had been between myself and a 
higher power and thence from the 
power to my friends at the table ; or 
whether it had: been a direct commu- 
nication between myself and some 
unknown organ in my friends, I had 
no means of deciding. Perhaps I 
ought to have tried to communicate 
again, and to have asked questions of 
the kind which Baron Palmstierna 
asked. But I had an irresistible dis- 
inclination to do so; I felt that I 
had been vouchsafed a warning as 
well as wisdom. 

Nor—though it may seem pre- 
sumptuous to say so—have Baron 
Palmstierna’s experiences, remark- 
able though they are, convinced me 
that I was wrong in leaving the mat- 
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ter where I did. I am inclined to 
doubt whether his systematic inquir- 
ies have yielded him any knowledge 
which he did not, in some sense, al- 
ready possess, and which he might 
not have been better advised to pro- 
duce out of his own depths. For 
although there is a singular purity in 
the communications he has received, 
it cannot be said (at any rate by me) 
that they contain anything with the 
unique force of a spiritual revelation. 
By which I mean simply that the 
messages are not quite compulsive— 
not on the sceptic merely, but upon 
one who like myself is naturally in- 
clined to sympathy. Those portions 
of the book which move me deeply are 
simple restatements of the ethical or 
spiritual knowledge that is part of the 
high and universal religious tradi- 
tion; and the whole is markedly 
tinged by the influences of Christian 
Platonism. ‘That is, of course, no 
limitation. Universal spiritual truths 
must manifest themselves in partic- 
ular forms, and it is a strength, not 
a weakness, that at times Baron 
Palmstierna’s own language, ex- 
pounding the messages, is inspired 
with the grave and simple eloquence 
of Socrates. 

Most people cheer the arrival of a 
new-born child and the parents claim it 
with joy as their property ; but the event 
has another bearing as seen from the 
height of spirit life. Birth is accepted 
there as a sad descent from real life, and 
is connected with the pain of being en- 
caged in an armour of flesh. Possessive 
parenthood has no sense either, for the 
child chose the parents, who become 
trustees and nothing else for a short 
period of existence in time on earth. We 
are told by those who expect to welcome 
the newcomer that departure from earth, 
the deliverance from a purgatory and 
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prison, ought to be feted as a happy 
event, but we stare at death with gloomy 
forebodings and grief, as if some un- 
known danger had stealthily swept its 
dark shadow about ourselves. 


In that I catch the authentic note 
of the Phaedo: and the Platonic 
comparison grows on me the more I 
think of it. The messages themselves 
frequently remind me of the Plantonic 
myths ; they belong to the kind of the 
memorable report that Er, the Arme- 
nian, brought back from beyond the 
grave. All that they lack is the Pla- 
tonic felicity of expression. 

That is to say that—in almost com- 
plete distinction from most contem- 
porary messages which purport to be 
from the spirit world—they are never 
commonplace in substance. They 
create the impression of a sustained 
effort to communicate something real, 
but unutterable : a noble imaginative 
mythology which is as yet insuffi- 
ciently clothed with the sensuous gar- 
ments of poetry. To take a striking 
example, the inquirers insistently 
sought a solution to the problem of 
evil and pain. The Divine Light, 
said the messages, knew neither : of 
so much the spirits were certain ; but 
they hazard their own conjecture as 
to the origin of evil. It is truly imag- 
inative. A high spirit, one of the 
nearest to the Light, looked too long 
or too curiously into it, and a repul- 
sion was born of the very extremity 
of the attraction. Such a “ solution ” 
is, of course, no solution to the mere 
intellect : nevertheless, it is not with- 
out its own depth of meaning. But 
perhaps most illuminating, because 
least expected, is the beginning of the 
final answer to the pertinacity of the 
inquirers in this matter. 
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You are all questioning continually 
about the origin of evil which seems to 
occupy your mind far more than the 
origin of good. Do you know why ? Be- 
cause good has no origin. It is the very 


its deliverances. 

Many of its readers will attach 
importance to it (as does Baron 
Palmstierna himself) as definite and 


God himself, and therefore you do not 
question, which also is the proof that all 
on earth, at any rate nearly all, have 
some part of good in them, which is the 
spark of God, and what you know you 
have you do not question about. The 
problem of evil, on the other hand, con- 
tinually crops up in your minds. And 
why ? Because it is an alien condition. 


There can be no doubt, to my 
mind, of the profundity of wisdom in 
that simple phrasing. It contains 
real illumination. And so does the 
book as a whole. I wish that I had 
more space to discuss some more of 


Lectures on the Bhagavad Gita. By 
D. S. SARMA. Foreword by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, (N. Subba Rau Pantulu, Pres- 
ident, Hindu Samaj, Rajahmundry. 
Rs. 1/4) 

The student community, for whom 
these lectures are primarily intended, is 
under a deep obligation to Professor 
Sarma. Although character-building is 
conceded to be the aim of modern edu- 
cation, the school or college curricula 
make inadequate provision for this al- 
leged aim. The student is sent out with 
a brain crammed with information— 
more often unassimilated—on subjects all 
and sundry. He does not cultivate 
strength of character or gain the right 
conception of life and its purpose which 
alone would enable him, in the words of 
H. P. Blavatsky, to “carry with forti- 
tude the burden of life”, which would 


indeed detailed evidence of the nature 
of existence beyond the grave. For 
myself, this is of relatively minor im- 
portance. The reason for my attitude 
is simple. Whether I take the mes- 
Sages as mythology or fact, their 
significance is to me, I think, the 
same. Their authenticity is intrinsic 
and spiritual, not collateral and 
factual. They are, to use the phrase 


of Keats, “verisimilitudes caught 
from the very penetralium of 
mystery ”. And I am deeply grateful 


for them. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


strengthen the will and inculcate in one 
“the love of one’s neighbour and the 
feeling of mutual interdependence and 


; brotherhood ”’. 


The study of a universal scripture like 
the Bhagavad Gita is of direct help in 
character-building ; and Professor Sarma 
shows the student the right approach to 
this Gospel of Life, namely, that of a 
seeker of Truth, anxious to use the teach- 
ings “as a spiritual guide in every de- 
tail of conduct ’”’, and not that of a reli- 
gious sectarian. 

We heartily commend this book not 
only to the university student but also to 
all students of Life, that greater univer- 
sity from which all of us, as members of 
the human family and possessors of self- 
consciousness, should endeavour to grad- 
uate successfully. 

M. N. 


GENIUS AND CHARACTER* 


Genius is one of the puzzles of modern 
psychology. Several conflicting theories 
are advanced to explain the phenomenon. 
Often the dictum of Dryden is quoted, 
“Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied” and Dryden but echoed Seneca 
who said that “there is no great genius 
without a tincture of madness”, or Aris- 
totle who asserted that “ no excellent soul 
is exempt from a mixture of madness ”’. 
Great eccentricity is assigned to men of 
genius, whose “inflammable constitu- 
tion’, it is said, must be allowed license 
not permitted by the standards of ordi- 
nary moral principles. Genius was once 
even defined as “a prey to every passion 
but seldom delicacy of taste”’. 

It is with more than casual interest, 
therefore, that we came upon a different 
and a saner treatment of the subject by 
George Duhamel in The Defence of 
Letters, Biology of My Profession, And 
‘our interest was enhanced when we found 
him coming near to the view of the Eso- 
teric Philosophy. To show this we will 
first quote a teaching of Madame Blavat- 
sky given so far back as 1889 :— 


Occultism teaches that the presence in man 
of various creative powers,—called genius in 
their collectivity—is due to no blind chance, 
to no innate qualities through hereditary 
tendencies—though that which is known as 
atavism may often intensify these faculties— 
but to an accumulation of individual ante- 
cedent experiences of the Ego in its preced- 
ing life, and lives. For, though omniscient 
in its essence and nature, it still requires 
experience through its personalities of the 
things of earth, earthy on the objective plane, 
in order to apply the fruition of that abstract 
omniscience to them. d, adds our philos- 
ophy—the cultivation of certain aptitudes 
throughout a long series of past incarnations 
must finally culminate in some one life, in a 
blooming forth ‘as genius, in one or another 
direction. 


In many respects this is a remarkable 
treatise of special value to authors, parti- 
cularly to those who aspire to enter the 
fraternity of genius. In the second part 
of his book, “The Science of Our 
Duties”, Duhamel devotes a chapter— 


* Défense des Letters : Biologie de mo 


“ The Spoilt Child ”—to the irresponsible 
writer. He describes not only the falla- 
cious but the dangerous argument of the 
young. 


They talk to us about discipline, method 
and work. Yes! No! That which we want 
is the flame of consummation. They tell us 
that Mozart was during hard years the pupil 
of his father and of twenty obscure teachers. 
They assure us that Rodin marked time for 
long in the anteroom of his art. They re- 
peat to us that Balzac blackened much paper 
before meeting Balzac. No, no, what we ask 
for is sudden illumination. It must come! 
We shall know how to win it over, or to 
compel it. 


He proceeds to warn these youths not 
to mistake abnormal thoughts created by 
fatigue for genius! - 


True it is that the toxins of fatigue very 
soon put out of order the frail mechanism of 
the soul. Like unto an exhausted heart 
which exerts itself in pounding with heavy 
and irregular palpitations, so too the brain, 
in its struggle against exhaustion, generates 
monstrous thoughts, extravagant, badly relat- 
ed to each other, and such thoughts by their 
very disorder and their exaggeration, assume 
for him who finds himself their surprised 
spectator the bearing and the accent of 
genius. 


What then is the real cause of genius ? 
For Duhamel genius spells balance and 
health, 


Well, no, genius is not the fruit of an acci- 
dent, of some hazard, of an excess, of a 
drug. It would be too simple indeed, and 
too stupid, and too revolting. There is no 
chemical recipe nor even a biological one for 
bringing about a Bacchus-like state and for 
producing a masterpiece. Great men, struck 
by some frightful calamity, have spent the 
whole of their life fighting that evil. They 
have succeeded in saving their genius from 
poison or venom ; they have not owed it to 
them. I dare not say that genius implies 
health, but I do know that it always repre- 
sents a victory over the powers of degrada- 
tion and of death... 


Duhamel’s aim is to help young people 
not to mistake any evil force for the cause 
of genius. 

I am not writing this to frighten my 

rooted 


colleagues, but to express a deeply 
certainty. Opium, morphin, ether, even al- 


n métier (Mercure de France, Paris. 15 francs. ) 
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cohol, give to thousands of unfortunate 
people the subjective feeling of genius ; these 
Poisons have never yet endowed the world 
with a single masterpiece. . 

Like most Frenchmen, Duhamel him- 
self enjoys his glass of wine, yet—is this 
not an unconscious admission of the evil 
effects of alcohol ?—he himself waits un- 
til the last fumes of the wine have been 
dissipated before taking up his pen again. 

What, then, brings about genius? 
Duhamel is a strong advocate of patient 
persevering effort. One cannot learn 
without effort. One’s mind cannot be 
shaped through play and through slum- 
ber. Genius itself results from actual 
labour carried out in silence for long 
and arduous years. Mature judgment can 
only result from inner contemplation and 
persevering work. He uses the beautiful 
image of the aloe plant which “ meditates 
for long years before bringing forth its 
flower” and asks the aspirant to creative 
work “to wait and to pray, that is, to 
labour with fervour and with con- 
fidence ’’. 

Duhamel laments the waste of talent 
which is not cultivated, but put to use 
without any inner preparation. The 
writer should never speak out or pass 
judgment impulsively and hastily. He 
must declare his views only after mature 
inner deliberation: “Speak only at the 
right moment, and say only that which 
is necessary.” And the required condi- 
tions having been secured while talent is 
ripening and genius is being born, is there 
anything else to be done, any formula to 
be followed? Here is one which will 
arouse antagonism from many in our 
civilization, in which so-called _“ origi- 
nality”” is mistaken for creative genius. 

....imitation. Yes, you heard me, I say 
imitation of great spirits and of masterpieces 
already tested. Imitation is up till now the 
only school of originality. It is humiliating 
only for uncultured minds or for those who 
are presumptuous. 

In these extracts we see Duhamel ap- 
proximating the old Eastern views and he 
expresses them without any feeling of 
superiority ; he instructs and enlightens 
but does not preach, and so there is a 
good chance of his ideas being accepted 
and even practised by some at least 
among the young in whose minds the 


spirit is throbbing. 
_We should, however, like to ask our 
gifted friend to explain the flowering of 


. genius at an early age, when effort—its 


invariable cause—has not yet been put 
forth. The reasonableness of Duhamel’s 
position is such that pushed one step fur- 
ther, it would bring him to perceive the 
continuity of effort through a series of 
successive reincarnations. If long medila- 
tion and persevering labour can alone 
explain genius, then would not the same 
be necessarily true of such genius as 
manifests itself in extreme youth, in the 
body of a mere child, as in the not in- 
frequent cases of infant prodigies? And 
does this not unmistakably point to the 
law of rebirth? Repeating Duhamel’s 
own words and applying them to the ex- 
pression of genius in a child prodigy we 
could answer those who explain it as a 
gift from Heaven, or a chance accident, 
“Tt would be too simple, indeed, and too 
stupid, and too revolting.” 

Another point: for Duhamel the 
greatest gift a man can have is character, 
and character he believes always is pres- 
ent where true genius flowers. He 
writes : 

Character, which sometimes remains for- 
eign to talent, invariably animates genius. 

And again : 

I have lived enough to say with delibera- 
tion that although I admire great artists, I 


admire still more great characters. I seek 
them and I pay honour to them. 


‘ It is recognized that character like 
genius can be built. Clear thinking ap- 
plied to character produces marvellous re- 
sults. Weaknesses and faults are elimi- 
nated; virtues are built up. But 
examples of people born with noble 
character are not rare. Where did they 
acquire the nobility ? Heredity does not 
provide a satisfactory answer. 

What is the only possible explanation ? 
The twin doctrines of Karma and Rein- 
carnation. “ The pivotal doctrine of the 
Esoteric philosophy admits no privileges 
or special gifts in man, save those won 
by his own ego through personal effort 
and merit throughout a long series cf 
metempsychoses.and reincarnations.” 

It is indeed the philosophy of responsi- 
bility and of effort. 


AMOS KOMENSKY, AND 


“THE LABYRINTH 


OF THE WORLD” 


John Amos Komensky (or Comenius, 
to give him his Latinised name) would 
no doubt be called a “mystic” by the 
world, if the world, outside his native 
land, knew anything about him. Had 
he been a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church he probably would have been. re- 
vered as a “saint” and held in as high 
esteem as their own Augustine or Thomas 
a Kempis. But he was a “heretic” of 
a despised and persecuted sect. In more 
enlightened times he would have been 
known simply as “a man of God”, and 
that, in its full significance, is the highest 
tribute that can be paid to any man, 

As with most men of God, his life was 
not a pleasant one. Born in 1592 at 
Uhersky Brod, a small town in Moravia, 
he was very soon to feel the sting of the 
world, by losing his parents at an early 
age. He received a good education, how- 
ever, under the care of the Moravian 
Brethren, the religious community to 
which his family belonged. 

After passing through two schools be- 
longing to the Brethren, he went to the 
Calvinistic University of Herborn in 
Nassau and thence finally to Heidelberg 
University, 

For a period after this he travelled 
extensively around Europe, returning to 
Moravia in 1614 to be appointed a 
minister of his Church in the small town 
of Fulneck. Here he married and, to 
quote Count Lutzow, “ spent a few peace- 
ful years, the happiest of his long life”. 

The Thirty Years’ War, which so 
ravaged Moravia and Bohemia, brought 
a violent end to his happiness, five years 
later. His home, in common with those 
of all non-Romanists, was looted and 
burnt down by Spanish troops, and he 
was forced to flee with his wife and 
family to Brandeis in Bohemia, a town 
on the Adler which had long been a sanc- 
tuary of the Brethren. 

But it was to be no sanctuary for 


Komensky. To quote Count Lutzow 
again, it was here that “he was over- 
whelmed with misery to a degree that 
only his true Christian faith and his 
thorough reliance on the doctrine of his 
community enabled him to overcome ”’. 

He had lost his home and with it all 
his worldly possessions (including a 
cherished library). His career was gone, 
and in the long and hazardous journey 
from Fulneck he had lost his wife and 
one of his children from the pestilence 
which was rampant in the war-ridden 
land. To crown his grief, his other child 
died shortly after his arrival at Brandeis. 

Deprived of his all and a fugitive from 
Roman Catholic persecution, he was 
forced finally to become an exile, which 
he remained to the time of his death at 
Amsterdam in the year 1670. 

So much for his life, infinitely pathetic 
in terms of human suffering, shaken by 
storms of adversity to a degree that would 
have overwhelmed most men. It was 
Komensky’s triumph over this adversity 
and his abiding trust in his Lord that 
reveal him as an old soul on the road, 
and one, we may say confidently, who 
was nearing the end of his journey, 

In many respects he reminds us of our 
own John Bunyan, and certain it is, that 
both breathed that rarefied air to which 
so few mortals attain. “Strait is the 
gate’’, we are told “ and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life and few there 
be that find it”. That Komensky found 
it is testified to us by his Labyrinth of 
ihe World and the Paradise of the Heart. 

Like Bunyan, he wrote many books, 
and also like Bunyan he has left us one 
masterpiece—The Labyrinth. 

This must rank as one of the great 
books of the world. Superficially, it 
bears a striking resemblance to The Pil- 
grim’s Progress, but this is not so sur- 
prising when one remembers that always, 
in every part of the world, the same 


* The Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart. By JOHN Amos 


KOMENSKY, Trans. by COUNT LuTzow. 


(Temple Classics, J. M. Dent and 


s, London. ) 
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method has been used for imparting the 
Wisdom from on High. This method 
Is, to portray our lives as a pilgrimage 
leading us slowly, painfully, but inevi- 
tably onwards and upwards to a goal 
which all must reach sooner or later. 

It is not mere coincidence that it has 
been so widely used. It expresses the 
root idea behind reincarnation and spiri- 
tual evolution, those two profound doc- 
trines which all the great Teachers have 
ever put forward for their hearers, either 
directly or by implication. That the 
phraseology has been different matters 
nothing. The Truths of existence must 
always be presented in forms suitable to 
the minds of the listeners. The Chris- 
tian has his Kingdom of Heaven, the 
Buddhist his Nirvana, the Hindu his 
union with Brahma, but the Truth un- 
derlying them all is the same—the goal 
towards which all are travelling. 

Nothing is more natural, when discus- 
sing progress towards this goal, than to 
depict it as a journey. This has a uni- 
versal appeal and conveys a very definite 
mental picture of struggle, endurance, 
patience, disappointment, trial and 
triumph. At the very least it conveys a 
moving towards something as distinct 
from standing still. 

Komensky has given us this picture in 
The Labyrinth of the World with an ac- 
curacy of detail and depth of insight 
which reveal the master’s touch. His 
profound knowledge of the world, of all 
its allurements and deceits, vanities and 
sorrows mark him out as one who had 
seen life in all its moods and had learnt 
the impermanency of all things under the 
sun. 

One cannot, in this short space, give 
more than the briefest sketch of the con- 
tents of this great little book. Komensky’s 
own words, in his note to the reader, 
cannot be bettered : 


Every man’s mind, he says, endeav- 
ours to discover where and by what means 
he can obtain the greatest delight ; and we 
find that almost all men, fleeing outwards 
from themselves, seek in the world and its 
things wherewith to calm and quiet their 
minds. ...generally all strive for outward 
things, 

But that that cannot be found there, of 


that the wisest of men, Solomon, is witness ; 
he who also sought solace for his mind and 
who, having traversed and viewed the whole 
world, at last said: ‘I hate this life, be- 
cause the work that is wrought under the 
sun is grievous unto me; for all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit’. When he had search- 
ed afterwards for the true solace of the 
spirit, he declared that it consists in this : 
that man, renouncing the world such as it 
is, should seek only our Lord God, fear Him 
and heed His commandments. For this he 
said is the whole duty of man. 


So, Komensky tells us, he imagined 
this pilgrimage through the world, what 
monstrous things he there saw or met 
with, and where and how he at last dis- 
covered the solace which he had vainly 
sought in the world. 

The book was written at Brandeis in 
1623, but its message was never more 
needed than to-day. On all sides one 
finds people seeking what they call an 
“escape from realities’, when what they 
really mean is an escape from unrealities. 

Komensky would have told them, as a 
far greater One told them long before, as 
indeed all the great Teachers of man- 
kind have told them in different words : 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures up- 
on earth where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal.” And 
this, after all, is only another way of 
saying—seek the permanent, seek the 
real; and having found it, hold fast to 
it ; then thy house will surely be a rock 
secure against all the storms of this world. 

The Labyrinth is little known to Eng- 
lish readers. That is a great pity. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to Count Lutzow 
for making it available to us in our own 
tongue. The extent of our debt to 
Komensky can only be appreciated by 
reading it. 

It is in the hope that some may be 
induced to “taste and see”, that this 
little appreciation has been written. The 
world is full of food for the spiritually 
hungry, The only difficulty is, that too 
often we don’t know where to find it. 


HAROLD WICKHAM 
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India Reveals Herself. By BASIL 
MaTHEws. (Oxford University Press, 
London. 5s.) is 

Prof, Basil Mathews is a Britisher who 
resides part of the year in the United 
States, and lectures in the School of 
Theology of Boston University and also 
in the Andover-Newton Theological 
School. He is well known as a facile 
writer, and in the book under review, he 
presents in a fascinating ‘manner the 
material collected during his three-month 
tour in India last winter. In this volume 
the author claims to give as accurate a 
record of his impressions of personalities 
and trends, gathered during his recent 
trip, set against a background of twenty- 
five years’ study of India and her prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, it is this claim 
that makes the book most disappointing. 
As a record of the impressions of a 
tourist-writer, the book is not bad ; but 
as a contribution of a scholar to a better 
understanding of India, it is a failure. 

This is due in no small measure to 
Professor Mathews’s political bias and 
Christian prejudice, which have prevent- 
ed him from probing deeper than the sur- 
face. For instance, agreeing with Sam 
Higginbottom, he maintains that “the 
doctrine of transmigration is the greatest 
economic enemy of India”. Curiously 
enough, while claiming to be a student of 
history and political philosophy and to 
have been trained “in the mental and 
emotional discipline of research with a 
view to an intimate just appraisal of the 
life of peoples of the past”, he freely 
allows his prejudices to obscure historical 
facts! Is not Professor Mathews, as a 
student of history, aware that, even as 
recently as 100 or 150 years ago, Eng- 
land, not being industrially fully develop- 
ed, had to raise tariff walls to protect 
herself against goods imported from 
India? At that time, when India was 
prosperous, with her economic life well- 
organized and intact, was the doctrine of 
transmigration non-existent ? How could 
then one say that this doctrine is the 
greatest economic enemy of India? His- 
tory will bear out the statement that the 
doctrine of transmigration has been no 
more a hindrance to the economic devel- 
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opment of India than has the Christian 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man been an ob- 
stacle to the economic imperialism of the 
West. 

The author, who claims to be a 
student of history and a research scholar, 
often accepts blindly the superficial judg- 
ments of missionaries and misleading 
statements of propagandists because of 
his own predisposition to such views and 
his unwillingness to face facts. His 
instinct of fair play and his pride in the 
British tradition of justice made him, he 
tells us, uneasy about the British policy 
of repression and imprisonment without 
trial. But his interviews and discussions 
with governors, British officials and 
others “completely convinced” him of 
the justice of the methods employed ! 

In discussing the Congress and the 
British rule, Professor Mathews points 
out that “numerous voices, some Indian 
as well as more British, have expressed 
the conviction that for Congress to 
achieve its goal and be saddled with the 
tule of India would be ‘ to be found out ’. 
In other words, that it is really bankrupt 
of power to implement its own goal if 
achieved, and, deeper and more search- 
ing still, that the leaders of the Congress 
know this to be so.’ How far short he 
has fallen in his interpretation of the 
spirit of the Congress, his numerous dis- 
cussions with its leaders notwithstanding ! 
The Congress Ministries in the different 
Provinces have already given the lie to 
the above statement. 

As the guest of Indian States and 
British administrators, of Congress 
leaders, of Christian missionaries and 
village pastors, of leaders of Indian art 
and culture, of schools and colleges, the 
author, we are informed, had countless 
opportunities of discussion with men and 
women of every political and religious 
allegiance. In spite of all these oppor- 
tunities, he has understood neither the 
spirit of the people nor the significance 
of the present-day movements because of 
his prejudice in favour of British imperi- 
alism in India. His ready acceptance of 
official views, his inability to get at the 
deeper currents of Indian social and poli- 
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tical life, his conscious attempt to bring 
together only such propaganda material 
as support his preconceived notions and 
purposes discount his claim to be a de- 
tached research scholar. On account of 


Dictionary of Pali Proper Names. By 

_G. P. MALALASEKERA. 2 vols. Indian 

Texts Series. (John Murray, London. 
£3. 35.) 

In Dr. Malalasekera’s Dictionary of 
Pali Proper Names we have one of those 
encyclopedic achievements which are so 
indispensable in the modern days of ana- 
lysis and specialisation : for it is only in 
an all-round, systematic treatment that 
Special results receive their proper place 
in the history of learning. This synthetic 
importance of the work reaches far be- 
yond the borders of a mere Pali Dic- 
tionary and a mere accumulation of 
names: it covers with its horizon an 
enormous extent of time and space and 
reflects in its component parts the causes 
as well as effects of religious ideas which 
have stirred man to action and thought 
ever since the awakening of his higher 
mind. 

It is not too much to say that this work 
represents a wonderful history of Bud- 
dhism, made up of biographies of con- 
fessors of that religion in all strata of 
society, high and low, kings, priests, lay- 
folk and women, and with them linked 
in close contact the denizens of other 
realms above and below, 

There is nothing of the usual draw- 
back of dictionaries, viz., tediousness, 
about this book. Every article reads like 
an interesting story and provides a. fasci- 
nating mixture of fact and fancy, edifi- 


this biased attitude, the book, India 
Reveals Herself, fails to reveal India. 
It does, however, reveal the author to the 
trained eye of a critical reader as a 
dangerous type of propagandist. 


J. M. KUMARAPPA 


cation and mortification. As_ historical 
documents the Pali Canon and its ap- 
pendages have a double significance : in 
its authentic canonical texts it reflects the 
life of Buddhist India in its vital cen- 
turies of religious and spiritual growth 
and in its political, economic and cultural 
expansion, and in its secular parts, con- 
sisting of a vast commentarial and other 
literature, we have the most vivid and 
detailed description of early Singhalese 
culture. In this respect the author's 
work is an indispensable help to all 
historical studies which aim at an ideal 
reconstruction of ancient India and 


“Ceylon, 


Of the quality of the Dictionary as the 
work of a scholar very little need be said 
here : it bears the stamp of scholarship 
in every article. 

All students of Pali Buddhism, folklore 
and history must be intensely grateful to 


Dr. Malalasekera for his compila- 
tion to which the  Orientalists 
have been looking forward for the 


last twenty years and the need for 
which had been only partly satisfied by 
Prof, Akanuma’s Dictionary of Pali 
Names (in Japanese), to which the pres- 
ent work forms a worthy companion. We 
must not forget to say that the compiler 
of such a work must possess a very spe- 
cial gift of endurance and assiduity, 
exemplifying the Latin adage : “ Omnia 
conando docilis sollertia vincit ”’. 


W. STEDE 


The Origin and Properties of the 
Human Aura. By OSCAR BAGNALL, B.A., 
Cantab, (Kegan Paul, London. 7s. 6d.) 

Like other terms of occult science, the 
word “ aura” has a generic meaning. The 
aspect dealt with here is, the author sug- 


gests, an ultra-violet phenomenon per- 
ceivable—best against a dark or a colour- 
ed background—when the eyes are sensi- 
tized to wave-lengths shorter than those 
of the normal scale of vision. That scale 
is not a universal constant, Even the 
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two sets of sensory neurones of the 
human retina differ. The “cones” in 
the centre give clear vision and sense of 
colour. The “ rods” round the periphery 
do not perceive the longer red rays and 
function only in a dim light. The per- 
ception scale of animals and insects also 
varies. Night-seeing animals have only 
“rods”, and it may be that the dicyanin 
screens used in the experiments increase 
the activity of the “ rods” in the human 
eye. Two degrees of the “aura” are 
thus perceptible, and possibly a third, of 
still shorter rays. The inner aura follows 
the body shape some three inches outside 
it. The outer haze repeats the body form 
in men and children, but in women ex- 
pands into an egg shape, with the round- 
ed end uppermost, an egg that widens 
and brightens in pregnancy. Both auras 
reflect the health and vitality of their 
owners. Dead bodies have no aura, while 
disease or temporary conditions such as 
faintness affect the emission. The outer 
haze appears to be affected by nerve dis- 
orders and sexual changes. Neurotic 
tendencies are denoted by a dorsal bulge 
and a sharp falling away towards the 
base. The inner aura registers digestive 
troubles and general health. The removal 
of an organ, ¢.g., the appendix, causes a 
gap. 

This aura, unlike that described by 
clairvoyants, shows no colour variations, 
according to character, mood, or will- 
commands. Its outer haze, however, 
registers brain capacity, and is blue in 
the intellectual type, grey in the more 
physical, and brownish in the negro. 
Steady nerves are denoted by a compact 
outer haze, while in “scatterbrains’”’ it 
is more diffused and wavering. The 
author has seen no response to psycho- 
logical affinity. The inner aura appears 
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to be magnetic, though not itself a mag- 
net, being without polarity. Longer and 
brighter rays shoot out, searchlight fash- 
ion, from it, either attracted by an object 
near, or linking, for example, the head 
and arms, when the latter are raised. The 
outer haze, the author suggests, is com- 
posed of ultra-violet rays. 

The properties of the ultra-violet 
ranges, both stimulative and lethal, are 
dealt with, as is the phenomenon of 
fluorescence, Fluorescent substances 
change the wave lengths of the light rays 
they absorb before re-emitting them, 
generally with a longer wave-length. The 
short ultra-violet rays may thus be 
“transposed ” further down the scale into 
visible light. The human body is fluores- 
cent to the intense radiation of an ultra- 
violet lamp, and this fluorescence the 
author suggests may be akin to the 
natural aura as caused by ultra-violet 
radiation from the sun, 

The author hopes his “ research may 
dovetail in with the theories of others, 
and so provide common ground for 
mutual advance along hitherto untrodden 
paths’, Yet those who can penetrate the 
obscure phraseology of ancient Science 
declare the paths not so unexplored. A 
critical study of the Protean, radiant, cool, 
diathermanous plastic matter, called 
variously Akasa, Pater A2ther, Sidereal or 
Astral Light, Archeus, nervous ether or 
vital energy, would give surer ground for 
research than empirics, for have not 
others of the vibratory scale, the X-rays, - 
already claimed their martyrs? Mean- 
while we have here a few more details 
to add, under the Law of Correspon- 
dences, to the evidence for the truth of 
the saying that Man is verily in minia- 
ture a copy of the Cosmos. 

W. E. W. 


ee 
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A Brief Glossary of Buddhist Terms. 
(The Buddhist Lodge, London. Second 
and revised edition. ) 

The second and revised edition of A 
Brief Glossary of Buddhist Terms is es- 
pecially useful for the beginner. An 
attempt has been made to deal with some 
of the terms already discussed by the 
author and to show the merits and de- 
fects in his treatment. It is a pity that 
he has not used diacritical marks in this 


Ajiva—One of the three factors, Con- 
stituting the well-tried method of the at- 
tainment of moral purity (Sila Visud- 
dhi). It means right living. 

Aryan—The Ariyasaccas or Four noble 
truths are regarded as the quintessence 
of Buddhism as propounded by the 
Master himself. It is asserted in the Peta- 

-kopadesa that all that was uttered by the 
Buddha from the day of his enlighten- 
ment to that of his great decease, all 
that he propounded in the form of a 
Sutta or a Geyya or a Vydakarana 
a .2 (Gate 2 or an Udana— 
all fall within the scope of the four noble 
truths. 
Buddhism, Ch. tv) 

Asavas—mean sins. 

Asvaghosa—He was a poet as revealed 
in his Buddhacarita and Saundarananda 
Kavyas, as discussed in my paper pub- 
lished in Indian Culture, Vol. III, No. 1. 
He was also a celebrated expounder of 
Mahayana doctrine and undoubtedly a 
great teacher of philosophy. He had a 
very powerful influence over the spiritual 
India of his time ; he was a true interpret- 
er of Mahayana philosophy, one of the 
deepest thinkers of the Buddhist patri- 
archs and one of the most eminent lead- 
ers of the earlier Buddhists. His works, 
entitled Sutrdlankdra and Mahayana 
Sraddhyotpadda Sutra bear ample testi- 
mony to his erudition as one of the best 
philosophers of his time. (Vide my 
paper on “ Asvaghosa the Philosopher ”’, 
published in the same Journal, Vol. III, 
No. 1) 

Bodhisatta—The author ought to have 
consulted Kern’s note on the subject in 
his well-known Manual of Indian Bud- 
dhism, which is very illuminating. 


(Vide B. C. Law, Concepts of | 
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Buddhacarita—The author omits to 
mention Dr. Johnston’s English trans- 
lation of this text, which is noteworthy, 

Caste—The references are incomplete. 
Kindly look up Jataka, II, 37, 50, 57, 59, 
115, 1, 178, 215, Digha Nikaya (Tevijja 
Sutta), Mahavagga (lst Khandha), 
Sonadanda Sutta (Digha I, p. 120), 
Divyavadana (p. 620), Vasettha Sutta 
(Sutta Nipata), Brahmayu Sutta (Maj- 
jhima N.), Janussoni Sutta (Anguttara 
N.), Lohicca Sutta (Digha N.), Esuka- 
wi Sutta (M. N.), Madhura Sutta and 
Assalayana (M. N.) and Agafifia Sutta 
(D. N.) 

Chaitya—For a detailed treatment of 
the subject, the author’s attention is in- 
vited to B. C. Law’s note on “The 
Cetiya in the Buddhist Literature”, pub- 
lished in Studia Indo-Iranica, Ehrengabe 
fir W. Geiger (1931). Reprinted with 
slight modifications in the Appendix to 
B. C. Law’s Geography of Early Bud- 
dhism. 

Dhammapada—lIt is a pity that the 
author does not mention, for the conven- 
lence of the readers, the many important 
translations of this text already publish- 
ed 


Heaven and Hell—Heaven and Hell in 
Buddhist Perspective by B. C. Law is the 
only work on the subject. 

Karma—the author ought to have 
shown the two extreme views of thought 
having a bearing upon the doctrine of 
Karma, viz., (1) all that a being suffers 
from or experiences, is due to the sum 
total of his deeds in the past, and (2) 
all that a being experiences in this life, is 
only a matter of chance. It is often 
translated as volition expressed in action 
(vide Atthasalini, p. 88, ff.) 

Paramita—Under Paramita the author 
ought to have mentioned the Cariya- 
pitaka which clearly exemplifies the 
Buddhist Paramita. 

Petavatthu—We regret to notice an 
error which should be corrected in a later 
edition of this book. The Buddhist Con- 
ception of Spirits by B. C. Law contains 
a summary of the Petavatthu and not 
the summary of the Vimanavatthu. 

Tanha—lt is often defined as craving 
which is potent for rebirth, accompanied 
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by lust and self-indulgence seeking satis- 
faction now here and mow there. There 
are three kinds of craving : (1) Craving 
for pleasures of the senses, (2) Craving 
for becoming, and (3) Craving for not- 


becoming. 

Uddadna—The author has failed to men- 
tion the P. T, S. translation of this Text 
included under Minor Anthologies. 

B. C. LAw 


Chinese Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. 
Collected and Translated by WOLFRAM 
EBERHARD. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., London. 10s. 6d.) 

“This book”, we are informed on the 
wrapper, “‘is not suitable for children”. 
And certainly such tales as “ The Pretty 
Little Calfi% “The Sacrifice of the 
Maiden” or “The Butcher and the 
Vegetarian’ contain incidents that might 
give a child bad dreams. Yet essentially 
no book could be more suitable for 
children and even the occasional horrors 
are, with a very few exceptions, of that 
fantastically realistic kind which a child 
enjoys. These tales, in fact, spring out 
of a consciousness which is still naive, 
which has not separated itself in human 
pride from other planes of being. In 
them, as Mr. Eberhard writes, ‘men and 
Gods, animals and flowers, are all one, 
they are brothers. One helps the other. 
They speak—they live. The whole of 
nature is alive.” The difference betweea 
the true folk tale and the “art” tale is, 
as he insists, tremendous and the diffi- 


culty of translating it from one language 
to another while preserving its native 
truth very great. This is where most 
previous collections of Chinese tales have 
failed. But he can claim with justice 
that his own collection of tales is not 
diluted fare. For he has taken them 
down as they were related to him, as 
nearly word for word as possible. Yet 
without becoming half European they 
have fallen into simple idiomatic English 
which it is a pleasure to read while what 
is characteristically Chinese in them is 
all the more appreciable because many 
themes and incidents have their parallel 
in Western fairy tales. For the fairy 
and folk tales of the world reflect a com- 
mon consciousness. And while only a few 
of these tales have the hidden symbol- 
ical meaning of the myths and some of 
them are extravagantly fanciful, most do 
combine an imagination that delights in 
wonders with a vernacular sense of the 
exactions and humours of everyday life. 
And so they are not only diverting but 
lit with homely insight. 


HuGH IA. FAUSSET 


Some Cases of Prediction. By DAME 
EDITH LYTTLETON. (G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., London. 2s. 6d.) 

If Dame Edith Lyttleton had sought 
an explanation of her complaint in the 
Introduction to this interesting little book, 
that ‘“ Supernormal activities of the mind 
have not received the scientific attention 
they deserve’, she might have found it 
in the prejudiced findings of the Com- 
mittee of the Psychical Research Society 
(of which she was the distinguished 
President in 1933-34) when investigating 
the phenomena associated with Mme. 
Blavatsky. The lack of progress in this 
difficult field of research is probably the 
direct result of lost opportunities in the 
19th century. It is illustrative of the 


effect upon the human brain of the 
impact of Western science that Dame 
Edith Lyttleton should think that if an 
experiment be repeated “an indefinite 
number of times” (is that ever possible? ) 
a result is demonstrated, and “ the essence 
of laboratory work” is preserved. It 
might be so, could we but be sure that 
all the elements or factors in the matter 
investigated were present or available. 
But can that be conceded in the case of 
“the supernormal activities of the mind”, 
and where is the scientific research 
student, in any of the recognised branches 
of science, who would implacably ignore 
the speculations and codified results of 
previous workers in his field? Yet that 
is precisely what the modern Psychical 
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Research Society and allied bodies do 
when they attempt to safeguard an 
anxious scientific or scholarly prestige by 
a studious disregard of the historical and 
other evidence adduced, for instance, in 
Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine, in 
support of a secret tradition of knowledge 
of the powers of consciousness. This 
being premised, we are indebted to the 
author for a useful collection of cases of 
prediction. She classifies them in four 
categories—cases of coincidence (what is 
coincidence ?) ; telepathic action; ex- 
amples difficult to define unless we 
suppose the existence of an extremely 


A Tribe in Transition : A Study in 
Cultural Pattern. By D. N. Majum- 
DAR. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 

The task of the cultura! anthropologist 
is by no means smooth, as it is consider- 
ably difficult and even hazardous to dis- 
tinguish the native warp from the foreign 
woof in respect of the primitive peoples 
he makes the subject of his study. Hence 
any attempt to retrieve for us the relics 
of a past culture that persists despite the 
inroads of time and foreign influences is 
indeed laudable; and Dr. Majumdar’s 
volume on the Hos, a Munda tribe, 
popularly known as the Kols is a wel- 
come addition to the literature on Indian 
Anthropology. 

The book shows diligent and careful 
investigation, and the author has brought 
to bear on his subject modern methods 
of research in the field of cultural an- 
thropology, which he outlines briefly in 
the introductory chapter. Selecting for 
his study a typical tribe of the Mundas, 
he sets forth first the features peculiar 
to the whole Mundari culture in regard 
to traditions, family life and social or- 
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complicated form of telepathy ; and pre- 
cognition which cannot be attributed to 
telepathy. We are inclined to quarrel 
with the author when she asserts that 
“the power of precognition is unlikely 
ever to play a large part in our manage- 
ment of life’, and refers to “ its sporadic 
and often unreliable nature” in ancient 
times. A study of the Law of Cycles, 
and of the Sidereal Light of Paracelsus 
(the Akasha of Hindu _ esotericism), 
would throw a flood of light upon the 
vexed subject of prediction and the 
supernormal faculties of the human 
mind, 


B. P. HOWELL 


ganization, religious beliefs, marriage and 
death ceremonials, etc. In 21 very short 
and readable chapters that follow he de- 
scribes their village settlements and land- 
tenure, food and clothing, social and eco- 
nomic life, marriage rites and forms, re- 
ligion and festivals, diseases and divina- 
tion, death ceremonials etc., and indicates 
that this Munda cultural pattern was not 
only a closed group, but has reacted to 
changes under pressure of alien in- 
fluences, though not departing in essen- 
tials from its norms. Particularly inter- 
esting in this connection is the chapter 
on “ Cultural Contact and Adaptation.” 
That the Mundas resemble the “ Dra- 
vidians”’ so closely as not to be distin- 
guished from them is well-known among 
ethnologists ; but the author has alto- 
gether avoided any reference in his book 
to this kindred culture. A chapter on 
some aspects at least of the innumerable 
Munda-Dravida affinities would certainly 
have gone to enhance the value of the 
study as well as to bring out the homo- 
geneity of primitive Indian culture.. 


a Ae i 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SO-CALLED “ MISSIONS” OF ASOKA 


In his recent contribution to these 
columns: ‘The Foreign Missions of 
Asoka”, Dr. R. Mookerji has done his 
best to fortify the truth of what I have 
called the mission-myth of Asoka, by 
placing it side by side with other folk’s 
guesses as to the possible influence exer- 
cised by early Buddhist teaching in the 
Near East and the West. And he has 
come to the conclusion, that the seven 
sets of sayings (paliydyo) named in the 
“Bhabru” (Bairat) Rock Edict (but 
not named in the Canon as Asoka named 
them, and not by any means so well 
identified as the writer fancies) point to 
this : that “ Asoka’s missionaries’ were 
sent to Western countries (?) not to 
preach any specific creed, but just “ prin- 
ciples of the moral life.” 


I would make just two comments on 
the article. 


He cites from Rhys Davids’s Buddhist 
India, p. 298 (without naming the work) 
inaccurately and with an imputation un- 
worthy of a fair-minded scholar. He says, 
that he (Rhys Davids) ‘“ condemned 
Asoka’s reference to his foreign missions 
as “mere royal rodomontade,’ (sic), add- 

‘ing that it was absurd ‘to expect the 
Greeks to discard their gods at the bid- 
ding of the Hindus.’ ” Further, in that the 
“legends” (by which he presumably 
means the Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa 
of Ceylon) confine those “ missions” 
to Asoka’s frontiers and say nothing 
about their work in distant foreign 
countries, “this suited Rhys Davids’s 
views, so he accepted (italics mine) the 
evidence of these texts and not Asoka’s 
own words in his Edicts” :—again an 
unfair imputation on the work of a great 
pioneer, 


What did he really say? This :-— 


“ Tt is difficult to say how much ”—note the 
historian’s caution here—“of this is mere 
royal rodomontade...... We may imagine 
the Greek amusement at the absurd idea of 
a ‘barbarian’ teaching them their duty ; but 
we can scarcely imagine them discarding 


their gods and their superstitions at the bid- 
ding of an alien king.. ..The Chronicles thus 
not only confirm but also supplement Asoka’s 
information about the missions. And when 
we find that they ascribe the sending out of 
the missionaries, not to Asoka, but to the 
leaders of the Order, and that they make no 
mention of any such missions to the Greek 
kingdoms in the distant West, it is at least 
probable that the view they is more 
accurate, in these respects, than the official 
proclamation.” (2.e€. in the Bhabru Edict. 
Buddhist India, pp. 298, 301) 

Here we have the careful weighing of 
a pioneer who had as much historic sense 
in his little finger as we find even yet in 
the whole body of many Indologists both 
Indian and European. We do not find 
a man choosing literary legend as the 
truer, versus what is claimed to be meant 
in an Official proclamation, just because 
it “suited his views” ; we find a man 
forming his views by ratio of probability 
in this and that contributory evidence. 
To that conclusion I would add: What 
a triumphant fuss, in place of silence, 
would not those Chronicles have made 
about Asoka’s “missionaries” going 
abroad, beyond the Western frontiers to 
this and that king, had any such really 
gone! This brings me to my other com- 
ment. 

Many books on the time and work of 
Asoka have appeared since, thirty-four 
years ago, Buddhist India was pub- 
lished ; I refer to books of scholarly re- 
search. There is nothing new in the fact 
of articles, like that in question, ignoring 
all that has appeared for the greater part 
of that interval and quoting, beside the 
work named, only writings dating from 
the first few years of this century. The 
Cambridge History of India, I, e.g., 1922, 
and Hultzsch’s great analysis of the 
Edicts, 1925, in their silence about 
Asoka’s “ foreign missions ”, should have 
given the present writer pause. In my 
own books published yet later I have, on 
such a topic, no right to expect more than 
to be ignored. Yet in venturing to follow 
my husband, I go further and maintain 
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that, from the Edicts themselves, we have 
no right to infer that any men rightly to 
be called “ missionaries” were sent be- 
yond his kingdom by Asoka. I have 
claimed that, had the Edicts in question 
(Shahbazgarhi, XIII, Mansehra, XIII 
and Kalsi, XIII) been meant to convey 
that, then the word used, which is plain 
duida, that is messengers, envoys, @.g., as 
in Sutta-Nipata rdja-dutad (v. 411), 
would not have been used. For the 
“king’s men” sent, according to the 
edicts, as advisory agents about his pro- 
vinces the word dharmamahdamatra@ is 
used. The “Chronicles”, as later and 
exclusively Buddhist, use only the word 
thera : elders, senior monks. (This word 
is in the edicts : thaira, but is translated 
as “the aged’’.) And since Asoka does 
not say his ditas were exclusively Bud- 
dhist, we should have expected to see them 
called also brahmans, satthd, ajjhdsayda, 
and whatever jains called their teachers. 

The writer rules out this necessity by 
maintaining that it was a secular, not a 
credal dhamma which Asoka sought to 
propagate. He might add, had he noticed 
what I have written, that data would 
suit such a body of propagandists. I 
would add :—But equally well, and, for 
the time and place much better, does the 
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word data suit a meaning which is at 
least more plausible. Greek envoys, as 
we use the word, had been deputized, as 
we know, to the court of Asoka’s father. 
We do not read of Bindusadra in return 
sending “envoys” to Greek dominions. 
But how reasonable is it not surely to see 
the son, successfully established in his 
new dynasty, a man somewhat in the 
position of a Tudor or a Hanoverian 
King, wishing to “ announce” his entry 
into the equally new comity of post- 
Alexandrian rulers on his western, recently 
aggressive borders by a number of embas- 
sies, taking greetings and gifts to show 
and invite good will? (see my Outlines 
of Buddhism, 1934, p. 92 and Manual of 
Buddhism, S.P.C.K., 316). I hold that 
Vincent Smith did a bad day’s work 
when he lightly accepted and enforced 


this myth of “missions”, and that by 


totally ignoring Rhys Davids’s sagacious 
doubts, Truth is great and—in the long 
run, at times the very long run—will pre- 
vail. No petty belittling of a remarkable 
man was in Rhys Davids’s mind. His 
final estimate of Asoka proves that. But 
he showed us a historical, not a mythical 
figure. And anyway we need more evi- 
dence as to the limits of the functions of 
of a data. 


C. A. F. Ruys DAvIps 


A REJOINDER 


No one who has to deal with Buddhist 
India in any way can ever forget what 
he owes for his knowledge of the 
subject to the late Dr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, and, if I may respectfully add, 
to his worthy consort, Mrs. C.A.F, Rhys 
Davids. I, therefore, deeply regret if my 
remark that a particular piece of evidence 
was more acceptable to the former be- 
cause it “‘ suited his views’ has been con- 
strued to cast a slur on him when it was 
not meant. 

As to the subject-matter of my article, 
there is not much difference between my 
view and that of Mrs. Rhys Davids. She 
agrees that Asoka did send Dutds to his 
western contemporary Kings. What was 
the message with which these embassies 


were charged? It was that of what he 
calls dharma-vijaya (Rock Edict XIII). 
It was a humanitarian mission as indi- 
cated in Rock Edict II. Asoka himself 
further states that his mission was al- 
ready showing progress both within his 
own empire, and beyond among the west- 
ern kingdoms mentioned by him. His 
words are: “So (i.e., ‘Dhrama-vijayo ’) 
cha puna ladho Devanampriyasa tha cha 
saveshu cha amtasu”; “this conquest 
by Dharma (this moral conquest, this 
propagation of the moral principles 
preached by him) has been already won 
by Devanampriya (Asoka) both here 
(in his empire) and among all the fron- 
tier peoples”. These are stated by Asoka 
to include five Hellenistic Kings named 
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by him, So the fact of his despatch of 
Missions to the West as well as the fact 
of their success has to be admitted, if 
we believe Asoka’s own words, 

According to Rock Edict XIII, these 
Missions were spreading the conquest of 
“ Dharma ”’, i.e., preaching the particular 
religion which Asoka presents in his 
Inscriptions, the religion which consisted 
of right conduct in all relations of life, 
to put it broadly. In Rock Edict II, he 
indicates a concrete example of his new 
teaching and the work of his Mission, 
viz., the spread of measures for the re- 
lief of suffering life, man or brute. 

I am afraid my reference to Bhabru 


Edict has been slightly misunderstood. 
It was meant only to show the cast 
of Asoka’s mind as reflected in the scrip- 
tural texts of his choice. From these we 
gather that he was more for the ascetic 
ideal, and the spiritual, meditative life 
than the external forms and rituals of 
religion. He stood entirely for what he 
calls the Sara or essence of religion in 
Rock Edict XII. Therefore, the Bhabru 
Edict should, in my opinion, throw light 
upon the kind of message with which his 
foreign Missions could be charged by one 
of Asoka’s religious views, viz., a message 
of Non-Violence, Peace, and Service, as 
the true religion. 


RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI 


REMARKABLE MEMORY 


Lord Macaulay could recite the whole 
of Paradise Lost and rewrite the bulky 
novel of Sir Charles Grandison from 
beginning to end without a single mis- 
take, and could tell the name and 
trade of every shop in a crowded London 
thoroughfare after a walk. Porson 
could repeat thousands of lines from the 
Greek Poets, entire plays of Shakespeare, 
very long English poems and huge masses 
of English and classic prose. Carneades 
could recite the contents of a book after 
reading it through once. Sidney Wool- 
lett would recite plays of Shakespeare 
without an error. Magliabecchi, the 
Italian Scholar, “if any person came to 
consult him about a passage, could 
both tell the very page of the work where 
it was to be found, and point out the 
very place in the pile where the volume 
lay buried.” It is said that the scholar 
would keep all his books in a promis- 
cuous mass yet his memory was very 
sharp to pitch upon that he wanted. 

I should like to cite local instances. 
Here there is a middle-aged poor Hindu 
of prodigious memory. The students 
after their arithmetic examinations go to 


him and repeat questions one after an- 
other. This person gives out the correct 
answers within a few minutes. The 
students thus verify their answers, 

The Great Vedas of India are very 
easily repeated from beginning to end 
by the Pandits. For ages the Vedas 
containing about 20,000 verses were 
transmitted orally by erudites and there 
was no written document at all. The 
teachings of Gautama Buddha were also 
orally transmitted to all parts of the 
country. 

The following are of very exceptional 
type and very few are endowed with 
such remarkable memory. There are 
Pandits who have been called Ashta- 
vadani or Satavadani which means fix- 
ing the mind upon eight or hundred 
things at a time. I know of a Vaish- 
navite Pandit who in _ his _ lectures 
would show his prowess at answering 
one hundred questions raised by a 
hundred people in an audience simul- 
taneously and he had been given the 
title of Satavadani. 

What is the rationale of such memory 
phenomena ? 


R, B. PINGLAY 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


In the passing of Jagdis Chunder 
Bose not only does India lose a great 
son, true to her best traditions, but 
the world loses a master-mind. By 
creating exquisite machines and by 
his experiments with them he satis- 
fied the scientific sense and proved 
that all matter was alive, that there 
was no dead object. His autographic 
records told the world, to use his own 
words, “of a pervading unity that 
bears within it all things—the mote 
that quivers in ripples of light, the 
teeming life upon earth, and the 
radiant suns that shine above us”. 
These words may well be taken as a 
faithful echo of the following, written 
more than a decade previously by 
H. P. Blavatsky (The Secret 
Doctrine, I. 120) :— 


The radical unity of the ultimate 
essence of each constituent part of com- 
pounds in Nature—from Star to mineral 
Atom, from the highest Dhyan Chohan 
to the smallest infusoria, in the fullest 
acceptation of the term, and whether ap- 
plied to the spiritual, intellectual, or 
physical worlds—this is the one funda- 
mental law in Occult Science. 

The ancient Hindu philosopher- 
scientists realized thousands of years 
ago the deep truth of the one spirit 
within all forms. But they had come 
to that knowledge by their own yoga- 
practices, developing their psychic 
sensorium and using their mind-souls 
to evaluate all physical and super- 
physical perceptions. Dr. Bose served 
our scientific civilization adopting its 
own methods to prove the age-old 
truth. 

Dr. Bose was not only one of those 
who helped to demolish the materi- 


alism of science, but further he contri- 
buted to the establishment of a 
psycho-spiritual basis of matter, the 
presence of Life every where. His 
discoveries are stupendous, reach sub- 
lime heights, but have not yet receiv- 
ed the recognition they deserve, be- 
cause their real significance is missed. 
The work of Dr. Bose can be better 
estimated when it is accorded a pro- 
per background. 


H. P. Blavatsky wrote in 1888 in 
her Secret Doctrine (I. 612) with a 
Prophet’s authority :— 


We are at the very close of the cycle of 
5,000 years of the present Aryan Kali- 
yuga ; and between this time and 1897 
there will be a large rent made in the 
Veil of Nature, and materialist science 
will receive a death-blow, 


Whatever her calculations, they 
have proven correct; however she 
visualized, her prediction has come 
true. 


In 1889 Hertz began publishing the 
results of his important discovery 
about light and electricity which be- 
gan the disintegration of materialistic 
tendencies in science. Between 1892 
when Lorentz formulated _ the 
Electron theory and 1897 when the 
great discoveries of J. J. Thomson and 
others were announced, which “ may 
be said to be the starting point of a 
new era in modern physics” accord- 
ing to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
ideas about the nature of matter ex- 
perienced a tremendous revolution. 


In 1892, Phillipe Lenard showed 
that the cathode rays (which their 
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discoverer Sir William Crookes called 
“matter in the fourth state”) could 
pass through very thin metal foils. 
In 1895 came the discovery of X-rays 
by Rontgen ; in 1896 of Uranium rays 
by Bacquerel ; in 1897 the problem 
as to the nature of Cathode rays was 
finally solved ; in 1898 the discovery 
of Radium by Madame Curie revo- 
lutionized scientific attitude. It was 
in the midst of these tremendous 
scientific activities that Bose lec- 
tured in 1896 on “Electrical 
Waves” before the Royal Insti- 
tution in London and was acclaimed 
as a scientific star of the first magni- 
tude. But when a little later he de- 
monstrated the grand truth of life 
present in all kingdoms of Nature, 


~ when he, not confining himself to his 


realm of Physics entered that of Phys- 
iology, he encountered opposition. 
His demonstration of the grand truth 
of Life everywhere was not readily 
accepted ; he was even ridiculed for 
his views. Dr. Bose’s researches and 
discoveries show what a fine percep- 
tion was his in synthesising knowl- 
edge. Not only did he widen his 
field of physics till it extended into 
the domain of physiology, but he 
further expanded it to contain the 
dominion of psychology. When 
science has sufficiently progressed his 
“ discovery ” will prove more impor- 
tant than those of X-rays and Radium 
which dealt a death blow to the 
scientific materialism in the last 
decade of the last century. 


Modern Science has not solved the 
problem of the inter-relation of Will, 
Memory and Determinism ; but Dr. 
Bose held definite views on the sub- 


ject and demonstrated their truth 
experimentally. His exposition may 
be described as ancient yogic teach- 
ings in modern scientific language :— 


In the determination of sensation, then, 
the internal stimulus of Will may play 
as important a part as the shock from 
outside, And thus through the inner 
control of the molecular disposition of 
the nerve, the character of the resulting 
sensation may become profoundly modi- 
fied. The external then is not so over- 
whelmingly dominant, and man is no 
longer passive in the hands of destiny. 
There is a latent power which would 
raise him above the terrors of his inimical 
surroundings. It remains with him that 
the channels through which the outside 
world reaches him should at his com- 
mand be widened or become closed. It 
would thus be possible for him to catch 
those indistinct messages that have 
hitherto passed by him unperceived ; or 
he may withdraw within himself, so that 
in his inner realm, the jarring notes and 
the din of the world should no longer 
affect him. 


Dr. Bose was not only a great 
scientist ; he was also a great idealist 
and a philanthropist. In dedicating 
the Bose Institute on 30th November, 
1917, he described it as “ not merely 
a Laboratory but a Temple ”; he held 
out an ideal for others which he him- 
self had worked for and realized. He 
said :— | 

The ideal of giving, of enriching, in 
fine, of self-renunciation in response to 
the highest call of humanity is the other 
and complementary ideal. The motive 
power for this is not to be found in per- 
sonal ambition but in the effacement of 
all littleness, and in the uprooting of that 
ignorance which regards anything as gain 
which is to be purchased at others’ loss. 
This I know, that no vision of truth can 
come except in the absence of all sources 
of distraction, and when the mind has re- 
ached the point of rest. 


AU A 


Point out the ‘‘ Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence 
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OCCULTISM 


Fiction plays an unique part in the 
life of the social chaos we call civil- 
ization. In other eras poetry exerted 
the greatest influence; and again 
there were days when the essay was 
used to right wrongs and to initiate 
reforms. To-day not only does the 
story entertain, or is used, indirectly 
and sparingly, to point to social ills ; 
it also informs and educates millions 
of readers, who will learn only 
through entertainment. 

It is natural that psychical science, 
the occult arts and Occultism have 
also been used as bases for novels. 
The two articles which follow these 
remarks discuss some of the issues in- 
volved in the writing of occult novels 
and stories. The first is by Bernard 
Bromage, Expansion Lecturer for 
the University of London on Occult 
Literature ; the very duties assigned 
to him at the university show recog- 
nition of the growing public interest 
in the occult. The second contribu- 
tion is a short note by Claude 


IN FICTION 


Houghton, himself a pioneer whose 
art is breaking old psychic soil 
with a new technique. He re- 
fers to the _ failure of some 
writers to do full justice to the 
important items of psychic science 
they handle. There is truth in what 
he writes, but we must not overlook 
the factor of the neglect of actual 
knowledge which they could press into 
their service. Many go to modern 
psychology, some to psycho-analysis, 
a few to psychical research. But 
most authors do not look for knowl- 
edge to the Eastern Wisdom and the 
Esoteric Philosophy ; they are prej- 
udiced against both. Whatever influ- 
ence or instruction of Pure Occultism 
they have imbibed has been indirect 
and unconscious. 

The range of occult fiction is large 
—from true insight to jumbled cere- 
bration. One thing, however, which 
all stories about the abnormal and the 
invisible do is to strengthen the vague 
belief that the invisible is not all 
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maya; and which make Hamlet's 


apt words hackneyed, so often 
they are quoted—‘ There are more 
things, etc.” 


There are stories which are fanciful 
speculations without any basis of 
knowledge, and which mislead, but 
fortunately only a few. 

There are stories not founded on 
facts but on theories and hypotheses 
of science, etc., which make them 
good pot-boilers but poor aids to 
knowledge. 

Then there are quite a number of 
stories rooted in pseudo-occultism— 
stories about astral wanderings, etc., 
which are more or less innocuous and 
some about topics which are positive- 
ly dangerous, e.g., love-making with 
invisible brides and_ bridegrooms, 
seeking of invisible soul-mates, and 
so on. Their danger is enhanced by 
the fact that most readers do not 
suspect the presence of hidden 
evil. Again, numerous _ stories 
built round the idea of Reincar- 
nation and Karma mislead _be- 
cause of the incorrect concepts from 
which they are created ; they make 
out that the lower personality incar- 
nates—Cleopatra now living as Mrs. 
Jones or Napoleon as Mr. Smith. The 
grand philosophy of Karma becomes 
disfigured into cruel punishment mys- 
teriously meted out to wrong-doers ; 
or into a process of attraction of past 
affinities ; and so on. Lack of real 
knowledge produces grotesque results. 

On the other hand there are stories 
created by artists with intuitive per- 
ception, of which Stevenson’s Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is a notable ex- 
ample. This, by the way, is not 
merely a story of dual personality as 
Mr. Bromage suggests ; it deals with 


{ February 


an occult phenomenon known as “ the 
dweller on the threshold” of which 
there is more than one species. Better 
still are the novels written by students 
and devotees of the science of Occult- 
ism. Such was Bulwer-Lytton who 
wrote Zanom, The Coming Race and 
A Strange Story. 

The master-occultist of the nine- 
teenth century, H.P. Blavatsky, used 
the story in popularizing some of the 
profound truths of Occultism. To 
quote but one example : in “ Karmic 
Visions” she dealt with the problem 
of time-space to which Mr. Bernard 


‘Bromage refers, and gave a descrip- 


tion of the real Ego sitting as a spec- 
tator of the life of the hero of the 
story. She did story-writing and 
story-publishing deliberately though 
sparingly ; she defined her purpose 
and objective as far back as March, 
1880, in The Theosophist : 


That witty and epigrammatic journal, 
the Bombay Review, has favoured us 
with several friendly notices, for which 
it merits, and will kindly accept, our 
best thanks. But one remark upon our 
February number must not pass without 
rejoinder. It says “ THE THEOSOPHIST 
ghost-stories we have noted once and for 
ever—they make very uncanny reading”, 
They do, if taken only in one sense ; 
and the less one has of ghost-stories in 
general judging from that point of view, 
the better. If they were only meant to 
feed the morbid fancies of sentimental 
novel-readers, their room might well be 
thought better than their company. But, 
since they appear in a magazine pro- 
fessedly devoted to a serious enquiry in- 
to questions of science and religion, it 
is not unreasonable to presume that the 
editors have a definite purpose to show 
their connection with one or both of these 
departments of research. Such, at any 
rate, is the fact. Before we have done 
with our readers, it will be made very 
clear that every story of ghost, goblin, 
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and bhuta, admitted into our columns, 
has the value of an illustration of some 
one phase of that misconceived but most 
important science, Psychology. Our 
friend of the Bombay Review is hasty 
in jumping at the conclusion that he has 
had his last say about our Phantom 
Dogs, Ensouled Violins, and_ stalking 


Such stories as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, Dream of Ravan, and “ Kar- 
mic Visions’ and others by H.P. Bla- 
vatsky contain immortal truths of Oc- 
cultism ; but a very large number 
from the pens of those who are not 


shades of the departed. 


One of the finest examples of fiction 
turned to good use is provided by the 
anonymous author of the Dream of 
Ravan in which are superbly woven 
lessons in occult arts and Occultism, 
in psychology and philosophy, in 
Hindu mythology and Indian _his- 
tory. 


students of Occultism reflect the psy- 
chic moods of modern society. There 
is confused thinking, vague premoni- 
tion, playing with spooks and theoriz- 
ing galore. For earnest thinkers and 
painstaking penmen the field of the 
Occult is open, but they need to equip 
themselves with accurate knowledge 
of both the principles and the details 
of psychic science. 


OCCULT FICTION AND PSYCHIC VALUES 


One of the most remarkable 
symptoms of the growing intellectual 
curiosity of our day is the preponder- 
ance on the market of fictional works 
dealing with phenomena which have 
been for the most part relegated, in 
past years, to the consideration of 
antiquarians and mystics. 

The social psychologist will see in 
the apparently insatiable passion of 
the contemporary reader for tales of 
ghosts and marvels a deep uncon- 
scious stirring of those impulses and 
curiosities which a false ideology and 
a quack civilisation have largely 
succeeded in submerging. 

In this atmosphere spiritual impli- 
cations, in the wide sense, are seen to 
raise their head, albeit in the stran- 
gest form; and, amidst the warring 


contests of mathematicians and 
physicists, the world of psychic 
values is coming slowly but surely 
into its own. 

It has taken a long time for the 
writers of Europe to realise how the 
realms of occult and normal experi- 
ence interpenetrate. By far the 
majority of the authors of “ strange” 
fiction, before the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, illustrate, in 
their attitude to the supernormal, the 
same dichotomy which is observable 
in the conventional _ theological 
structure of these days. 

The unseen is regarded, not as the 
logical extension and amplification of 
ordinary waking life, but as a mere 
repository of the bizarre and the in- 
calculable. In this context. satirists 
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of the type of Jane Austen have done 
signal service to the cause of genuine 
occult fiction by showing how the 
issue is obscured by the existence of 
novels such as those of Mrs. Radcliffe 
in which “ properties ” and “ machin- 
ery” usurp the function of a true 
realisation of life’s overtones. Nor- 
thanger Abbey is valuable, not only 
as a piquant satire on a fashionable 
appetite for the shocking and the in- 
credible, but as a reminder that a 
capacity for loading one’s canvas 
with creaking doors and gloomy land- 
scapes is no sufficient recompense for 
a lack of the vital fire of occult 
knowledge. 


With more recent times there has 
been observable a most interesting 
rapprochement between scientists, 
psychologists and the major writers of 
occult fiction. Keeping their ears to 
the ground, authors whose main con- 
cern has been to supply their public 
with thrills for jaded tastes, have 
realised how enormously their work 
would be enhanced if its theories 
could be supported by the latest find- 
ings of the scientists and psycholo- 
gists of their day. 


Occasionally, the  fiction-writer 
forestalls the psychologist and, in- 
deed, provides the latter with an 
example to illustrate the trend of his 
argument. Into this category falls 
the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of 
Robert Louis Stevenson which is, in 
effect, a literary study in dual per- 
sonality or, as the latest terminology 
has it, ‘“ schizophrenia ”’. 

It is not, of course, true to say that 
this abnormality of constitution had 
not been noted in the work of pre- 
vious enquirers into the human 
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et 


problem ; but one can give all credit 
to Stevenson for popularising in the 
form of a novel a psychological phe- 
nomenon which had formerly been 
noted only in the more recondite kind 
of text-book. It is, perhaps, worth 
mentioning that Stevenson became so 
engrossed in his subject that he 
finished the book in the space of six 
days, writing, as he tells us, in a kind 
of possession. 

Modern research has shown that 
the transference of personality is a 
very real thing. Not only do we con- 
tain within ourselves the potentiality 
of several transmutations of the self ; 
but there is evident in human rela- 
tionships certain possibilities of in- 
fluence through contact, which 
provide a rich field of reference for 
the occult novelist. 

The dominance of one mind over 
another has become an accepted fact 
in the annals of psychic research. Not 
so generally recognised are those 
cases in which one personality ab- 
sorbs another to such an extent that 
the second takes on the very blood 
and bones and integument of the 
dominating partner. 

Mr. de la Mare has made very good 
use of this theme in his suggestive 
story, The Return, which recounts 
how a man of melancholy and intro- 
spective temperament is possessed by 
the spirit of a suicide whose tomb 
he has contemplated in a quiet 
country churchyard. ‘‘ We are more 
than our mere personalities,” says a 
character in this book. In other 
words, the essential difference be- 
tween human beings is much more a 
matter of the direction of the will 
than of any variation in appearance 
and idiosyncrasy. 
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The interaction of forces is a tru- 
ism of intelligent observation. We 
influence inevitably, to some degree, 
every one and everything with which 
we come in contact ; and we, in our 
turn, are similarly influenced. Some 
thinkers have held that the power in- 
herent in things and persons generally 
regarded as evil is of a _ greater 
potency than the usual modes of 
virtue. Whether this be true or no, 
some very effective tales have been 
written on the supposition that the 
powers of darkness are more efficient 
in their workings than the denizens 
of light.* In this context, one may 
refer to Henry James’s magnificently 
haunting Turn of the Screw, where 
the souls of two children are success- 
fully corrupted by the intrigues of 
two unhappy and frustrated spirits 
of the past. Again, in more recent 
times, Margaret Irwin, in her short 
story, The Book, has shown how a 
single pernicious volume so weaves 
its baleful spell over everything and 
every one with which it comes in con- 
tact that it ends by plunging a whole 
household into irremediable chaos 
and disaster. 

One of the most difficult problems 
to decide in the investigation of 
psychic phenomena is how far the 
psychological states which make 
possible their realisation are of ob- 
jective or subjective origin. It is 
obvious that, if we can prove that a 
ghost or an obsession is a mere fig- 
ment of a disordered imagination, its 
value as the symbol of an unseen 
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world falls under very grave suspi- 
cion. Or, to put the matter more 
simply, we have shifted our surmise 
back to a more material point of van- 
tage when we take the point of view 
that the beginnings of occult mani- 
festation lie in the variable reflexes 
of the physical organism. 

Baudelaire has drawn attention to 
the curious conditions of exaltation 
consequent on the taking of certain 
drugs. He did little to develop this 
observation, and it was left to the 
Irish novelist Sheridan Le Fanu, one 
of the most successful of all the writ- 
ers of occult stories, to follow up the 
implications of the theory that spir- 
itual disintegration is largely a con- 
comitant of a disordered physical 
system. 

In his story, “Green Tea’’, per- 
haps the finest from the In a Glass 
Darkly collection, Le Fanu achieved 
the difficult feat of combining the 
creation of a most potent atmosphere 
of the sinister and the uncanny with 
a consistently worked out theory of 
those chemical changes in the blood 
with which psychic visitations are ap- 
parently most intimately connected. 

The tale tells of a certain Mr. Jen- 
nings, whose health is continually 
breaking down in a _ mysterious 
fashion. It transpires that he is ad- 
dicted to strong potions of the bever- 
age known as Green Tea. Concurrent- 
ly with his weakness for this drug 
there appears to his disordered vision 
a figure bearing a strong resemblance 
to a monkey with glowing eyes. This 


* The powers of darkness are not more efficient than the powers of light, but the 
latter are not readily recognized because of the peculiar egotism 


by which man likes 


to credit himself for his noble achievements while he blames the “devil” for his errors 


and sins! Then, | 
to the fact that “ vice and wickedness 


the modern man has an attraction for the dark side of Nature due 
” as H. P. Blavatsky points out, “are an abnormal, 


unnatural manifestation, at this period of our human evolution.” —EDs, 
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creature, elemental or demon, pursues 
him in all his daily occupations. At 
last, unable to shake off this fearful 
companion, the man kills himself in 
a frenzy of despair. 

Throughout the story it is suggest- 
ed that the apparition is consequent 
on the drinking of the tea. Without 
allowing himself any undue dogmat- 
ism, Le Fanu has performed a most 
useful service to the cause both of 
occult fiction and of medical research 
by showing, in the first case, how 
the writer of this kind is most con- 
vincing when he has recourse to veri- 
fiable fact; and, in the second, by 
opening up to the psychiatrist the 
possibility of an infinity of experi- 
ment on the parallelism between mind 
and body. 

“When I speak of medical science, I 
do so, as I hope some day to see it more 
generally understood, in a much more com- 
prehensive sense than its generally material 
treatment would warrant. I believe that 
the entire natural world is but the ultimate 
expression of that spiritual world from 
which, and in which alone, it has its life.” 

In quotations such as this and in 
his famous dissertation on the 
“ Cardinal Functions of the Brain” 
Le Fanu has paved the way for a very 
promising rapprochement between 
fiction and fact. 

Perhaps the most interesting in- 
tellectual revolution of our time has 
been that achieved by the new* theo- 
ries with regard to the nature of the 
space-time relationship. No longer, 
says the modern mathematician, 
should we speak of time and space as 
separate entities, but as a “ continu- 
um ” of an indivisible nature. 
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There are several admirable ex- 
amples in modern occult fiction of 
works which buttress up, with the 
instinctive knowledge of the artist, 
theories held by orthodox scientists 
to be provable. Most people nowa- 
days have heard of that remarkable 
book, An Adventure, in which two 
English ladies of the most respect- 
able antecedents, when wandering in 
the gardens of Versailles, were trans- 
ported back to the period of the out- 
break of the French Revolution. This 
record bears the stamp of complete 
credibility and possesses all the 
charm of the most romantic fiction. 

Not only this account of an actual 
experience, but also W. H. Dunne’s 
fascinating disquisition on the time- 
sense bears full witness to a meta- 
physical probability which is receiv- 
ing ever more attention from serious 
minds. Turning to fiction proper, we 
find the inventive intelligence of 
John Buchan busying itself, in 
several of his novels, particularly 
The Power House and Three Hos- 
tages, with that development of clair- 
voyance which posits a complete free- 
dom from the cramping limitations of 
time. Margaret Irwin, in her Still 
She Wished for Company, has also 
furthered contemporary interest in 
this theme by writing a romance in 
which the characters react on each 
other across intersecting time-planes. 

The question of a new type of 
humanity, freed from many of its 
present imperfections and redeemed 
from much of its present frustration, 
is raised with great brilliance in the 
pages of the novels of Claude 


* Not quite. See Dr. I 


vor B. Hart’s series of articles on “ Modern Science and 


The Secret Doctrine” in THE ARYAN PATH, Vol. IV, especially on “Time” (April 1 
and “ Psychological Considerations” (May, 1993)—Eps 4 ime (April, 1933) 
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Houghton.* Here is a writer who has 
done much to advance the cause of 
the growth of a more amplified psy- 
chology by stressing the part played 
by a new kind of spiritual detach- 
ment in untying the knots of repres- 
sion. The conception of a completely 
integrated personality, in which both 
body and mind receive their fullest 
due is another of Mr. Houghton’s 
gifts to modern thought. 

It is commonly agreed that the 
chief obstacle to man’s progress on 
this planet is the bogey of fear. Here, 
too, the writer of occult fiction has 
provided imaginative instances of 
this devastating obsession. 

One may instance as a prime 
masterpiece in this genre that most 
subtle study of H. G. Wells, The 
Red Room. In this story a man is 
immured in a house of ill psychic re- 
pute in order to test the existence 
of an alleged ghost. He finds 
that the room is indeed haunted, but 
not by any ghost—only by the much 
more insidious and deadly hobgoblin 
of Fear. “In the dusk it creeps 
along the corridor and follows you 
so that you dare not turn.” 


In his recent “thriller”, The 


frey West,—EDs. 


Croquet Player, Mr. Wells has reaf- 
firmed this motif in his picture of 
a countryside ridden by the symbol 
of its own primitive and mindless 
past. 

If one were asked to state, in a 
single phrase, the chief value of oc- 
cult fiction to Western psychology one 
would have to say, its efficacy in 
heightening the sense of sympathy. 
It is becoming more imperative every 
day for the sensitive soul to find for 
itself a safe retreat where it can ob- 
tain some relief from the grim reality 
of mere material existence. Like 
Peter Ibbetson, it may be helped by 
the possibility of access to a world 
of more enduring values than the 
present, in which its desires may be 
resolved and appeased. 

The reading of occult fiction may 
well perform a most valuable func- 
tion of healing in the stress of mod- 
ern life. Even at its most banal levels 
it is concerned with the extension and 
elucidation of the more remote lay- 
ers of consciousness. At its best, it 
brings into focus those aspects of 
faith and ritual which have given 
dignity and_ stability to the quest- 
ing spirit of man. 


BERNARD BROMAGE 


~* See THe ARYAN PATH for August 1933—“ A Novelist with a Message “ by Geof- 


A NOTE ON OCCULT LITERATURE 


“Art is based on_ emotional 
understanding—on the feeling of the 
Unknown which lies behind the 
visible and the tangible—and on 
creative power, the power, that is, to 
reconstruct in visible or audible forms 
the aartist’s sensations, _ feelings, 
visions, and moods, and, especially, 
a certain fugitive feeling—which is 
in fact the feeling of the harmonious 
intercommunication and oneness of 
everything, and the feeling of the 
‘soul’ of things and phenomena. 
Like science and philosophy, art is 
a definite way of knowledge... .But 
an art which does not reveal 
mysteries, which does not lead to 
the sphere of the Unknown, which 
does not reveal new knowledge, is 
a parody of art.” » 

The above is a quotation from 
Ouspensky’s A New Model of the 
Universe, and it will be seen that in 
his opinion all great art is occult in 
the broad and deep sense of the 
word. In fact, it is its occult charac- 
ter which makes it great art. And 
it seems to me, that unless Ouspen- 
sky’s contention is conceded, art is 
no more than an evasion—a subtle 
drug—an escapade in unreality—a 
psychic cosmetic. 

Now, the defect of much fiction 
that is manifestly “occult”, in the 
technical sense of the term, is that 
it tends to be a treatise. The work 
of many novelists who parade “ oc- 
cultism ” frequently has this defect. 
The novel usually starts all right 
but, very soon, a strange or sinister 
figure appears and instantly the 
reader is translated to an occult 


realm, and becomes involved in 
events as fantastic as those of any 
dream. And although work of this 
kind is undoubtedly valuable on its 
level, its defect is that, by transfer- 
ring the “ occult ” to the realm of the 
fantastic, the reader naturally as- 
sumes the “occult” to be something 
wholly removed from everyday 
actuality. (I think it was Dowden 
who pointed out how much the 
romantic love of Romeo and Juliet 
gained by being set in the bustling 
world of actuality. Lacking this 
familiar background, the hero and 
heroine might seem somewhat oper- 
atic. ) 

In the broad and deep sense of the 
word, The Brothers Karamazov is 
an occult novel—one of the greatest. 
But the fact remains that, for those 
who have not eyes to see, it can be 
read as first-rate melodrama. (It has 
that in common with Macbeth, 
which is an occult play if ever there 
were one.) On the surface, Dostoev- 
sky’s novel is concerned with a mur- 
der. Old Karamazov and his son, 
Dmitri, are in love with the same 
woman. The old man is murdered 
and, superficially, the interest of the 
book lies in_ establishing the 
identity of the murderer. On the 
surface, therefore—as in Macbeth— 
the author is giving us a good 
“blood-and-thunder”’ melodrama. 
The occult aspects of the novel are 
implied—they are not flung at you 
like so many brickbats. 

But it is necessary to go only a 
little way below the surface to dis- 
cover that the timeless world inter- 
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penetrates actuality in this amazing 
book. Old Karamazov is real 
enough, and loathsome enough, as a 
man, but it is soon realised that he 
also symbolizes dark primitive 
energy, which knows neither good 
hor evil, but which “ casts forth its 
brood without memory or thought ”. 
But he is whole, as a beast is whole, 
whereas two of his sons, Ivan and 
Dmitri, are divided. They have eaten 
of the tree of the knowledge of Good 
and Evil. They are divided beings, 
and, significantly enough, they hate 
their father—though for very dif- 
ferent reasons. Dmitri is the Body 
—isolated. Ivan is Mind—isolated. 
And Alyosha, the third son, is a 
prophecy of the future man. For 
Alyosha is whole, though he is born, 
not only of the “ beast” but of the 
agony of those frenzied foes, his 
brothers—Mind and Body. a 

A remarkable analysis of The 
Brothers Karamazov is given in Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s Dostoevsky, but 
enough has been stated to show that 
this novel is really concerned with 
principalities and powers. Neverthe- 
less, as I have said, it can be read 
purely as melodrama—and so can 
most of Shakespeare’s greatest trag- 
edies. 
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After all, there is a reason why 
certain books are read and re-read. 
And the reason must be that, hidden 
beneath their surface, is layer after 
layer of illuminated experience. That 
is why great books seem different 
each time we read them. At each 
re-reading we bring more to them— 
and so we find more in them. A 
great book is like one of those 
Chinese boxes which contains an- 
other box, and it in its turn an- 
other and so on and so on. A great 
novel resembles a parable, which 
should be first and foremost a good 
story, and, under that attractive 
exterior, should contain a mine of oc- 
cult knowledge. 

And it is often by reason of its 
interior wealth that a deep book is 
slow in winning recognition. Speng- 
ler defines “a popular work” as one 
“which gives itself, with all its 
secrets, to the first comer at the 
first glance—that incorporates its 
meaning in its exterior and surface’. 
In a popular book, the surface is 
everything : in a great book, it soon 
loses every shred of significance. 
Every great book is occult in the 
broad and deep sense of the term. It 
contains mysteries—which he who 
dives will discover. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Literature—once wrote a critic—is the confession of social life, reflecting 


all its sins, and all its acts of baseness as of heroism. In this sense a book is of a 
far greater importance than any man. Books do not represent one man, but they 
are the mirror of a host of men. Hence the great English poet-philosopher said of 
books, that he knew that they were as hard to kill and as prolific as the teeth of 
the fabulous dragon ; sow them hither and thither and armed warriors will grow 
out of them. To kill a good book, is equal to killing a man. senee . 

It is finally those who amidst the present wholesale dominion of the worship 
of matter, material interests and SELFISHNESS, will have bravely fought for human 
rights and man’s divine nature, who will become, if they only win, the teachers of 
the masses in the coming century and so their benefactors. 


H. P. BLAvATSKY (The Theosophical Movement, August 1934) 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


I—THE SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
RELIGIOUS APPREHENSION 


[Mr. Alban G. Widgery, at present Professor of Philosophy at the Duke Uni- 
versity (U. S. A.) was formerly Professor of Philosophy and Comparative Religion 
at Baroda, India, and later was Stanton Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion in 
the University of Cambridge. He delivered the Upton Lectures in Oxford last’ 
November ; special arrangements made with him enable the publication of the six 
lectures in condensed form as six articles, the first of which we give below. 

The series considers certain religious principles from an unsectarian point of 
view ; the discourses were penned to suit the requirements of the Upton Lectures 
Foundation ; but their background is more universal than Christian. 

In this first lecture the source of religion, and therefore of religions, is not 
clearly indicated. A philosophical exposition of Revelation is offered, but the exam- 
ination is not sufficiently deep and the interested reader will do well to turn to an 
article which deals with the subject—‘‘ Types of Indian Thought” by the well- 
known Hindu philosopher, Professor M. Hiriyanna, in our issue of September 1934 ; 


our own views will be found in the editorial preceding it.—Eps.] 


Briefly, philosophizing may be 
described as an intellectual effort to 
atrive at a comprehensive and basic 
expression of experience or reality. 
It strives to indicate the ultimates 
incapable of explanation by reference 
to something other than themselves 
or of description in terms not includ- 
ing those which directly signify them. 
Thus the main task of a philosophy 
of religion is to seek to express the 
ultimate implications of religion. It 
would even at this stage be legitimate 
to ask : What is religion? But the 
whole investigation of a philosophy 
of religion is necessary adequately 
to answer that question. At the out- 
set it must suffice to regard as reli- 
gion what is found to be generally 
called such in the history of man- 
kind, especially in the great living 
religions. 

It has been frequently said that 
philosophy is a search for truth. A 
philosophy of religion in raising the 


questions of the source and nature 
of religious knowledge is concerned 
with the philosophical task of en- 
quiry into truth in religion. 

In its search for truths philosophy 
may be expected to discriminate them 
from errors. Some _ philosophers 
have endeavoured to maintain that 
errors are nothing but the absence 
of truths. To challenge this view of 
error, one illustration to the contra- 
ry must suffice. The two following 
statements are equally positive: 
“ The Prophet Muhammed was born 
in Arabia”; ‘‘ The Prophet Muham- 
med was born in England ”’. If one of 
these is a truth, the other is an error ; 
and that error is not the mere ab- 
sence of a truth but a positive asser- 
tion. 

It requires no argument or illustra- 
tion to defend the statement that of 
some propositions we are unable to 
say whether they are truths or errors. 
With regard to some of these there 
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appears to be more evidence for their 
being truths rather than errors, and 
vice versa. These may be called prob- 
abilities and improbabilities. Of 
others it may be said that either 
there is no real evidence at all for 
or against them viewed in themselves, 
or that there is no preponderance of 
evidence one way or the other. 
These may nevertheless be accepted 
as speculations. In the formulation 
of a general view, a philosophy may 
not only include truths but also ad- 
mit probabilities and make use of 
speculations. 

It is not infrequently contended 
that the discrimination between 
truths and errors is to be made by rea- 
son, that it is through reason that 
man comes to truths. Such a state- 
ment cannot itself be judged until it 
is clear what is meant by reason. Rea- 
son is a function of the human 
mind, one of the chief characteristics 
of which is the grasping of relations. 
Allied with this, though different 
from it, is its capacity to form con- 
cepts. It is present in what we call 
reasoning, passing from premises 
to conclusion in inference ; and it is 
present in the understanding or 
comprehension of premises and 
conclusions. Reason, so conceived, 
can by itself neither lead to truths 
nor be an adequate basis for the as- 
sertion that this or that proposition 
is a truth or an error. Even of contra- 
dictory propositions all that reason 
could pronounce would be that both 
cannot be true: it would not by it- 
self be able to determine which of 
them is true or which an error. Rea- 
son, as a function of the mind, 
does not operate in vacuo. To arrive 
at truths something in addition is 
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needed ; and to test whether propo- 
sitions are truths or errors something 
more than reason is involved. The 
proposition: ‘“‘ There is a red cloth 
on the table” depends not merely 
on reason grasping the relations in- 
volved, but also on forms of sense 
perception by which the colour and 
other qualities of the cloth and of the 
table are known. To arrive at truths, 
to discriminate truths from errors, 
reason as a_ function of the mind 
operates with reference to somewhat 
other than itself, and this other is 
apprehended by capacities of man 
different from reason. 

The important question is whether 
every truth is dependent on reason 
and on sense perception, or whether 
there are other forms of apprehen- 
sion by which some truths are attain- 
ed. The possibility of a philosophy 
of religion seems to me to depend on 
an affirmative answer to the latter 
part of this question. The mind not 
only reasons, but also apprehends 
itself as so doing, and such apprehen- 
sion is not a form of sense percep- 
tion. Again, a man’s awareness of 
himself as sad, for example, cannot 
be shown to be a form of sense 
apprehension. It may be urged that 
in apprehending the red cloth, the 
mind is aware of something not itself, 
but when it apprehends itself as rea- 
soning or as sad it is simply appre- 
hending itself. Nevertheless, even 
that indicates that the mind has some 
capacities of apprehension other than 
through the physical senses. If those, 
why not others ? The possibility must 
be admitted. The question remains : 
Are there such ? I contend that there 
are : forms which may be described 
as moral, as esthetic, and as religi- 
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Ous apprehension, and that to arrive 
at truths in ethics, esthetics, and in 
philosophy of religion, these forms 
of apprehension respectively are 
involved ; and that the discrimina- 
tion of the truth or error of propo- 
sitions in these directions implicates 
these specific forms of apprehen- 
sion. The moral may be taken as an 
example. A man may apprehend 
himself as a liar. But he may also 
condemn himself as such, and this 
because with his moral apprehension 
he is aware of the moral worth of 
veracity. The implicated proposi- 
tion: “Veracity is morally good” 
is not based on his apprehension of 
himself. Carried into detail in this 
direction, philosophy for a proper 
account of morality would have to 
include recognition of moral ulti- 
mates known through a_ specific 
capacity of the mind that may be 
called moral apprehension. 

Thus truths implicate not merely 
forms of apprehension and the func- 
tion of reason but also some 
“ object” or “ objects ”,—even when 
that “object” is the mind or a state 
or function of the mind. The red 
cloth as apprehended is other than 
the sense function of apprehending. 
If reason forms a concept of red, that 
concept as a mental content, cannot 
be said to copy the red as perceived, 
that is, it cannot itself be described 
as red. Nevertheless it has a signi- 
ficant reference to it. All truths have 
some kind of objective reference be- 
yond the apprehension they involve, 
the concepts which may be implied, 
and the words in which they may 
be expressed. A truth is possible of 
attainment not merely because of the 
functioning of a subject but also be- 
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cause of the presentation of an 
“object ”’. 

I am going to describe this 
presentation of an “object” as its 
“revelation” of itself. The mind 
seeks to know an object and can do 
so because of its own capacities and 
because the object reveals itself to 
the mind. The term revelation may 
in this sense be applied in all realms 
of knowledge. And it is by so con- 
sidering it that we may pass over to 
a mode of treatment of a character- 
istic claim in many religions that the 
source of religious knowledge is 
revelation. The philosopher to-day 
is hardly called on to discuss the idea 
that a particular set of writings, as 
for example, the books of the Chris- 
tian Bible, or the Quran, are as books 
a revelation. But he cannot well pass 
by the contention that within these 
and other writings what is called 
revelation is embodied. The Vedas 
have been said to contain a rey- 
elation of religious truths. By some 
Zoroastrianism has been described as 
based on revelation. Gautama is not 
recorded as having become “en- 
lightened” simply by a_ process 
of rational reflection, but by con- 
templation in which he attained to 
insight. In Sikhism, the historical 
gurus seem to have been regarded as 
though voicing the “true Guru” 
or God. However diversely expressed 
in these higher religions, this claim 
to some knowledge coming to man 
in a specific manner in religion is in 
accord with the implication of wide- 
spread practices of earlier times. 

Religious knowledge is therefore 
similar to all other knowledge in be- 
ing dependent upon forms of appre- 
hension and the function of reason, 
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and upon an “ object” or “ objects ” 
with which the mind comes into re- 
lation. But the traditional use, speci- 
fically limiting the term revelation to 
religion, implies some difference from 
other knowledge. That difference con- 
sists, not in something peculiarly 
mysterious or miraculous, but in the 
specific forms of apprehension and in 
the nature of the “object” or 
“objects” involved. For however 
diverse the views as to the manner of 
revelations in different religions, it 
has always been implied that the ob- 
jective basis of the knowledge obtain- 
ed has been something other than 
physical nature or human selves as 
finitely aware of themselves. 

The source of religious knowledge 
is thus declared to be the human 
mind apprehending what is revealed 
to it. The nature of religious knowl- 
edge can only be discovered in that 
knowledge itself, and that consti- 
tutes the main content of the articles 
that follow in this series. That 
knowledge refers to the mind as it 
is concerned in religion; to the 
“object” or “objects” with which 
the mind is in relation in religion ; 
and to the character of that relation 
itself. | 

In the examination of the religi- 
ons from these points of view, it must 
be remembered that the truths involy- 
ed may not necessarily have been 
accurately expressed in the tradi- 
tional doctrines. A philosophy of re- 
ligion is not compelled to regard as 


adequately or properly represent, 
ing a religion, the forms of doctrine, 
the types of metaphysics, that have 
acquired traditional authority among 
its adherents. Some of those doc- 
trines are past ferms of philosophy 
of religion that need to be abandoned 
in view of religious advance and 
increasing accuracy of theoretical 
expression. A religion is not neces- 
sarily misrepresented, it may be more 
correctly represented, if the theoreti- 
cal expressions of the past are 
rejected. A religion should not be 
confused with the theories that have 
grown up in association with it. 

A philosophy of religion, there- 
fore, starts out from the religions as 
actually found in history. For it, 
religion is something “ given ”’, not to 
be “proved” by reference to some- 
thing other than itself. It has to 
make clear the ultimates implicated 
in religion, and it has to seek 
appropriate forms of expression in 
words for truths, probabilities and 
speculations. It will try to discrimi- 
nate between those doctrines in the 
religions which can be accepted and 
those which must be rejected as er- 
rors, as improbabilities, or unneces- 
sary speculations. As a philosophy of 
nature must be developed with refer- 
ence to nature as actually perceived ; 
a philosophy of history with regard 
to history as actually experienced ; 
so a philosophy of religion must be 
formulated with relation to religion 
as actually lived. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE ON MODERN INDIA 


[S. Srikantaya, B.A., B.L., is the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society and a well-known educationist of the progressive Mysore State— 


EDs. |] 


Macaulay never rendered a greater 
service to India than when he ushered 
in the era of English education in 
India. 

In a short articie it is not possible 
to deal with the subject in detail ; nor 
do I propose to compare the influence 
of Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian with 
that of English. Persian and Sanskrit 
suffered undoubtedly as a result of the 
predominance of the English language 
in India but their cultures have blend- 
ed fully with the life and thought of 
India. Hence we may not repent the 
lack of sufficient emphasis on the 
study of those literatures. The indi- 
genous languages of India have deriv- 
ed their sustenance from them and 
have been enriched in every way pos- 
sible from the classical literatures 
of India. 

Our religious system, our modes of 
thought and life were largely derived 
from Aryan teachings. Life in an- 
cient Hindu India was based on 
Manava Dharma Sastra. In process 
of time, dissent grew towards the 
ancient religious systems whose tenets 
ceased to be accepted with unques- 
tioned authority. Commentaries and 
glosses as well as the interpretation of 
jurists silently brought about a revo- 
lution in the system of law as admin- 
istered in the country. Vignaneswara, 
Jeemuthavahana, Neelkhanta and 
others adapted the Hindu law to meet 
the changing social and political con- 


ditions of the day in the several parts 
of India. Such a change was further 
augmented by the penetration of 
Muhammadan influence and _ the 
spread of the democratic tenets of 
Islam. The Delhi Sultanate had ex- 
tended its hegemony over a great 
part of the Indian Peninsula and in- 
troduced Persian and Arabic amongst 
the court languages of the country 
and for study. The Hindu sccial 
system was left alone without distur- 
bance to all outward appearance, but 
political upheavals necessitated a re- 
orientation of Hindu thought and 
life. 

The advent of the English, amongst 
other European nations, brought 
something more than the influence of 
a mere nation of shopkeepers. The 
marked toleration which the Hindu 
showed towards other religions was 
extended to the message of Jesus. 
With the study of English in schools 
and colleges, as a preparation for the 
earning of livelihood, developed ac- 
quaintance with the beauties of Eng- 
lish literature and fascination with 
the political and philosophical ideas 
met with in the writings of the great 
thinkers of the West. People began to 
study the great masters of English 
literature and the Bible to imbibe the 
spirit in them. Newspapers and 
magazines, published and circulated in 
the country, spread knowledge of the 
outside world in all parts of India. 
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The Indian thereby received a stimu- 
lus to inquire into the social systems 
of his own country, the conditions of 
its political life and its religious back- 
ground. A few people at any rate fed 
on the strong meat of English liberty 
and drank deep of the wine of British 
freedom. One early result was to look 
upon everything Indian with a pre- 
judice ; but fortunately that feeling 
did not last very long. A few of the 
customs imbedded in the Indian sys- 
tem were considered inhuman and 
brutal. Agitation started for reform 
of what were regarded as abuses in 
Hindu society with what results all 
‘of us know—from the abolition of 
Sati to that of Untouchability now in 
progress. Religious reformers have 
appeared from time to time with in- 
creasing rapidity, giving form and 
shape to the floating ideas of the 
people. The Brahmo Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj and the mission of Sri Rama- 
krishna are said to be three amongst 
the great benefits derived from the 
influence of English literature on our 
thought and life. Chaitanya, Rama- 
nanda and Kabir are not the last 
amongst the Seers and the lives of our 
great men confirm the saying of the 
Bhagavad Gita that the lord arises 
amongst men from time to time, when 
sin increases, to purify mankind and 
install virtue. The Theosophical 
Movement may well be compared to 
the advent of English culture with 
one difference. Madame H. P. Bla- 
vatsky not only drew India’s atten- 
tion to the beauties and glories of 
Occidental culture but wrote vigo- 
rously of the sublimer beauties and 
greater glories of our own ancient cul- 
ture. The Theosophical influence of 
1879-1885 went a long way in chang- 


ing the mind of the new graduates 
who till then praised everything for- 
eign and ran down everything Indian. 

The multiplication of universities 
has taken the gems of English litera- 
ture to many an Indian home and 
there is hardly an educated or cul- 
tured Indian who is not familiar with 
the great masters of English litera- 
ture, and who does not devote the 
bulk of his time to reading books 
published in the English language, 
may be to the unfortunate detriment 
of a study of his own Indian lan- 
guages. The cultivation of the English 
tongue brought the world nearer to 
us. Free mingling of people belong- 
ing to different communities, neces- 
sitated by the stress of modern life 
and interdining in schools and col- 
leges, tiffin rooms and railway trains, 
have removed individual angularities 
and a spirit of camaraderie is now so 
common that it is needless to speak 
of the condition of things even a 
decade ago. More important than all 
is the study of English literature for 
its own sake. We find a great 
nationalist leader like Mr. Satyamurti 
appealing to us to study and appre- 
ciate the beauties of Shakespeare. 
For my part I have to own that a 
great part of my time whether in the 
court room, in the office, in the study 
or at home is occupied with English 
literature ; and I dare say most of us 
will agree that that is a state of things 
over which we need not go cold, as 
Venkataram Sastriar put it in his 
recent convocation address at Mysore. 

I have reserved to the last the con- 
nection of English literature with the 
development of Indian life of the 
present day. The jurists of interna- 
tional fame and the leaders of the 
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political and philosophical thought of 
the world are familiar to us through 
the medium of English. Whether it 
is politics or religion or economics or 
the physical sciences or the several 
religious and philosophical systems 
of the world or the needs and require- 
ments of daily life, we are dependent 
on the study of English literature. 

Demosthenes and Cicero and 
Marcus Aurelius, Seneca and Spinoza, 
Dante and Milton, Kant and Montes- 
quieu, Rousseau and Tolstoy, Ben- 
tham and Spencer, and Burke and 
Mill have become household words to 
us under the influence of English 
literature and have worked into the 
marrow of our bones. 

Lord Morley no doubt stated that, 
so far as he could foresee, he could 
not dream of a time when the British 
Parliament would transplant British 
institutions of a democratic character 
to Indian soil. We were any way 
advised to go to Bohemia for a model 
after which to fashion our political 
institutions, but, as Montagu ob- 
served, political ideas spread like 
sparks across a street and we Indians 
have imbibed our democratic ideas 
and our notions of political reform 
from England, although in our study 
of these institutions we are not un- 
mindful of the political institutions 
and their working in other parts of 


the world. Our political institutions , 
are a graft from the British model 


and our fourth estate has developed 
likewise. Such improvements as we 
seek to embody in our political sys- 
tem are those known and recognised 
to be in favour with the British de- 
mocracy. The proverbial horse-sense 
of the Britisher and his practical 
sagacity in ordering his own af- 
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fairs are nowhere more appreciated 
than in India and to-day the 
Indian Parliaments are ransacking 
British Parliamentary practices 
whenever they are in doubt or in a 
difficulty. No greater compliment 
could be paid to the success of British 
Parliamentary institutions or the 
British administration of their own 
country than these attempts of 
our Congress leaders to adapt the Bri- 
tish system to Indian conditions. 
Readers of the works of Jawaharlal 
Nehru will appreciate his thorough 
mastery of the English tongue and his 
great familiarity with the working of 
British political institutions, no less 
than his dislike of totalitarian states. 
I am not forgetful of the efforts of the 
socialist party to improve the 
happiness of the working-classes 
but it must be remembered that 
this is only another leaf taken from 
the British tree and the socialist 
movement in India should not be 
mixed up entirely with the commu- 
nist organizations of the Soviet. The 
Premier of Madras is no less a lover 
of law and order than were his pre- 
decessors who were the representatives 
of an alien bureaucracy. That shows 
that the Indian mass mind is instinc- 
tively for law and order, for peace and 
progress and, with the assured co- 
operation and the sympathy of British 
public opinion, a great day for India 
has already dawned. 

Our girls and boys are no longer 
married very young. Under the cir- 
cumstances of modern existence in a 
fleeting, machine-made world, the 
Hindu joint-family system has crum- 
bled. British jurisprudence is in 
vogue in all parts of the country. 
Justice between the rich and poor, 
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the commoner and the upper-class 
man, the influential and the nonentity 
alike, without the distinction of caste, 
creed, race or colour, is administered 
by courts according to British tradi- 
tions and a system of law adapted 
from the British codes, no doubt in 
consonance with the true spirit of 
Hindu law, subject to modern chang- 
es. The Indian Penal Code is one of 
the most remarkable pieces of legisla- 
tion introduced into India. Many an 
equitable doctrine of English law has 
been imported into our country and 
accepted as part of the law of the 
land. For eloquence, oratory or sim- 
plicity of diction and style, for foren- 
sic eloquence or the flights of thought 
in philosophical speculation or in 
embarking on a voyage of discovery 
into the hidden mysteries of this 
mysterious universe by scientific 
research, many an Indian stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the best 
specimens in England itself or else- 
where. Sinha, Rasbehari Ghose, 
Surendranath Banerji, Aurobindo, 
Brajendranath Seal, Romesh Dutt, 
Bepin Chandra Pal, Srinivasa Sastry, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore and 
Radhakrishnan, to mention only a 
few names, have enriched English 
literature itself. Bose, Ray, Raman 
and others have made contributions 
to science. Sri Ramakrishna, Keshub 
Chandra Sen, Vivekananda, Ram 
Mohan Roy and Dayananda Saras- 
wati have added to the sum of human 
knowledge. With these shining exam- 
ples before us, and a powerful press, 
who could say that the study of 


English literature will not continue 
unabated in India or that that litera- 
ture does not exercise a wholesome 
and predominating influence on 
modern Indian thought and life ? 

In commerce and industry, in the 
methods of investigation, in the study 
of Indian history, archeology, archi- 
tecture and religion, as well as in our 
study of the flora and fauna of the 
country and its weather conditions— 
in fact in almost everything we do— 
the scientific, the analytical and the 
historical method we pursue is large- 
ly the result of the benefits we have 
derived from our study of English 
literature. The Radio and the Talkie, 
Cricket and Tennis, and the daily 
press have found a place in our af- 
fections no less than is claimed for 
them elsewhere in the British Empire. 

The true spirit of God, a catholicity 
of spirit, tolerance amongst men and 
a readiness to see and appreciate 
others’ points of view, ahimsa in 
thought, word and deed, are a few 
gems of the precious heritage left to 
us from time immemorial and 
Mahatma Gandhi has shown by the 
great example of his life that these 
will not suffer but improve in contact 
with English literature. Creative 
Unity, Gitanjali, Sadhana, Essays on 
the Gita, are as much English litera- 
ture as any work written by an Eng- 
lishman and Sarojini Naidu’s poetry 
equals some of the best in English 
literature. The influence of English 
literature on our thought and life has 
come to stay and is everlasting. 


S. SRIKANTAYA 


KISMET |! 


[Cecil Palmer served the cause of culture as a publisher for many years. 
Since his retirement he has written extensively for the English press ; William Heine- 
mann have just published his Truth About Writing. 


In this short article he barely touches upon the vitally practical problem of 
Fate and Free Will. The only satisfactory explanation of this much discussed ques- 
tion is in the Hindu-Buddhist doctrine of Karma : Karma does not mean fate or 
fixed destiny ; nor does it mean that man is always and ever free to execute as he 
wills whatever he determines to do. Karma is action which carries within it its 
legitimate reaction and which reaction in its turn becomes the cause for new action. 
Every cause produces its effect, which becomes a cause in the processes of time. 
To exemplify : a man is free to eat what he pleases; he is bound, not free, to 
digest, to assimilate and to feel the effects of what he ate ; this reaction from the 
eating contributes towards the free-will determination of what and how he shall 
eat again. | | 

The pivotal doctrine of the Esoteric Philosophy admits no privilege or special 
gifts in man save those won by his own Ego by self-induced and self-devised efforts 
and which efforts are checked by past Karma of his own making. A very full 
treatment of the whole subject will be found in thirty-one recondite Aphorisms 
recorded by W. Q. Judge and which are reprinted in Overcoming Karma, U.L.T. 


Pamphlet No. 21.—EDs. | 


The fatal thing about fatalism is 
that it so frequently tempts people 
to commit intellectual suicide. And I 
am afraid it is also sometimes phys- 
ically enervating! But although it 
appears to be fairly apparent that 
Fate has the trump card in the game 
of life, it is expedient that we should 
remind ourselves occasionally that we 
are not dumb-driven cattle being led 
to the slaughter. 

Fate is a fact. But free will is a 
fact also. I admit the apparent con- 
tradiction, but I do believe the con- 
tradiction to be more apparent than 
real. The healthy line of life is not 
the line of least resistance. Kismet is 
the last refuge of the faint-hearted. 
It is so fatally easy to blame Fate for 
the corpse’s last journey to the grave. 
Novelists assume that dead men tell 
no tales. In point of fact, Life speak- 
ing through the cold lips of death, is 
grandly eloquent. For when we say 


that a voice is silenced in eternity 
we are admitting its living reality in 
finite time. We cannot assert that 
Shakespeare is immortal if we are not 
prepared to assume that he is still 
alive. 

It is difficult to understand why 
the great majority of people always 
envisage Fate as the inseparable and 
inalienable companion of Death. We 
insist that Fate shall be the scape- 
goat for all our sorrows and tribula- 
tions, “all the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, and all the lusts 
of the flesh”’. But Fate, if it is any- 
thing at all, is certainly neither 
lopsided nor one-sided. It impinges 
on the lives and destinies of all men, 
great and small, good and evil, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, strong and 
weak, and it does so with alarming 
and disconcerting impartiality. Man 
is, at least potentially, a thinking 
being, and in the lucid intervals of 
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thought, he cannot escape from the 
knowledge that how little or how 
much he extracts from life is 
almost wholly dependent on _ his 
own attitude of mind. If he is will- 
ing to accept the theory that man is 
merely a puppet in the drama of 
living, he has no one to blame but 
himself if Fate plays shuttlecock with 
his negative ambitions and tepid as- 
pirations. The world’s valuation of 
any man is seldom greater, or even 
as great, as that man’s own valuation 
of himself. And therefore it comes to 
pass that any man who is so foolish 
as to undervalue himself is virtually 
asking mankind to relegate him to 
the bargain basement in the world’s 
bazaar. 

How frequently we hear the re- 
mark, “I wonder what Fate has in 
store for me.’’ The people who most 
readily give expression to it are those 
who have firmly convinced them- 
selves that what is is, and that what 
will be, will be. But the entire his- 
tory of the evolution of man’s emer- 
gence from barbarism to civilisation 
bears testimony to the fact that man 
has found spiritual salvation by chal- 
lenging rather than by accepting the 
rigid boundaries of his heredity and 
environment. ‘‘ Kismet” is not a 
flattering epitaph for any man really 
worthy of the “mettle of his pas- 
ture’’. 

There is a school of thought that 
fosters the terrible belief that war is 
inevitable, and eternally so, because 
war is a good part of the bad part 
of human nature. This  appal- 
ling indictment of the human race 
horrifies me, or it would do so, if I 
honestly believed in its validity. Ad- 
mittedly, men are born fighters. But 


this is not quite the same thing as 
saying that all men_ instinctively 
desire to fight each other. I am 
afraid we have forgotten many 
things which the last Great War 
taught us, but I have not so com- 
pletely lost my. faith in humanity as 
to believe that it would willingly and 
deliberately repeat the folly and 
madness of that grim and awful ex- 
perience. Whatsoever hope there is for 
the future and in the future, surely 
resides in the belief that men as men 
are gradually finding spiritual eman- 
cipation through the potent urge to 
abolish fighting among themselves in 
favour of fighting the malignant 
forces of evil within themselves. 

But the major point I am anxious 
to emphasise is this. By the grace 
of God we are free to shape our own 
destinies. What the fates have in 
store for us is neither more nor less 
than the sum total of our triumphs 
or failures over good and evil. It is 
not a question of Kismet in the sense 
that we are lazily content to be 
malleable clay in the hands of an 
autocratic potter. What is vital in 
all humanity is man’s moral strength 
which is the measure of his capacity 
to flirt with evil and remain good. 
The consuming flame of spiritual 
content, in all its glory, withers and 
dies at the very approach of pessi- 
mism. And the soul-destroying dan- 
ger of pessimism as a philosophy of 
life lies in the fact that far too many 
well intentioned people cultivate and 
nurture it as a negative virtue, in- 
stead of strenuously eradicating it as 
a positive vice. 

I hold the heretical point of view, 
admittedly a harsh one, that people 
who blame Fate for their misfortunes 
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are, in effect, telling the world that 
they thoroughly deserve them. Life 
is an unceasing struggle for survival 
from the cradle to the grave. The 
man who, crying Kismet, throws up 
his hands in the gesture of surrender, 
should not be surprised if his enemies 
take advantage of his moral and 
spiritual pusillanimity. We literally 
cannot afford to encourage within 
ourselves a too slavish submission to 
the “ slings and arrows ”’ of this appal- 
lingly mundane life. Least of all, can 
we afford to allow Life’s verdict to 
go against us by default. The chal- 
lenge is always there. If we choose 
to ignore it, we do so at our own 
peril. 

The age in which we live is one in 
which the thought of mankind is ra- 
pidly undergoing a process of trans- 
formation. The time-worn shibboleth, 
“Theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die”’ is rapidly losing 
its grip on the senses and sensibilities 
of thinking man. The psychologist 
is teaching him that to know himself 
is the fount of all knowledge. Man 
will not complacently bend the knee 
to Fate, nor cry aloud for all the 
world to hear, the fatal and hopeless 
word “ Kismet”, if he will but learn 
the wisdom and beauty and truth of 
reasonable love and loving reason. 
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For the man who is everlastingly con- 
tent to wait for something to turn 
up is asking Life to turn him down. 
He must, in very word and deed, be 
master of his own fate and captain 
of his own soul. 

There is nothing in the world 
more soft and weak than water, says 
the Chinese philosopher, the father of 
Quietism, “yet for attacking things 
that are hard and strong there is 
nothing that surpasses it, nothing 
that can take its place”. Here, if 
ever existed in words, is profound 
verity. Quiet, unobtrusive and well- 
nigh hidden strength—the strength 
and might that in the past have 
moved mountains. And that which 
is truth in Nature is not less true in 
human nature. We are what we 
make ourselves to be, for life itself 
is bearable or unendurable according 
to the texture of our philosophy and 
the pattern of our faith—in ourselves, 
in humanity and, above all, in God 
himself. 

Kismet ! But we must see to it 
that we shout the word in noble defi- 
ance of Fate, rather than whisper it 
as a lullaby for our sleeping con- 
sciences. If we would kiss the limpid 
lips of eternity we must be prepared 
to live magnificently unafraid of 
death. 


CECIL PALMER 


POETRY IN SINGHALESE 


[J. Vijayatunga, now resident in London, belongs to the beautiful and historic 
Island of Ceylon ; here he writes with feeling perception about the poetry of his 


native tongue.—Ebs. | 


Perhaps it is a greater compliment 
to the Muse to put poetry to ordi- 
nary uses. This is what the Singha- 
lese have done. Singhalese poetry 
is meant to be sung. The Singha- 
lese do not have impressive musical 
compositions like those, for example, 
of Thyagaraja, the South Indian 
mystic singer. Nor do they have 
mystical songs like those of Chai- 
tanya. But this lack has not been 
noticed throughout the centuries, for, 
as I say, Poetry has served the place 
of music and has been recognised 
as the ever-ready handmaiden. Even 
to-day with Singhalese literature 
very much at a discount among the 
so-called educated classes—it being 
the province of Bhikkus, village 
schoolmasters and un-Westernised 
villagers—prosody is enthusiastically 
studied and poetry practised under 
the slightest provocation by the 
classes just mentioned. 

A Singhalese maiden who did not 
know English but was a good Sing- 
halese scholar, her father being a 
learned astrologer, once paid me the 
very flattering but undeserved hon- 
our of composing a quatrain full of 
epithets supposed to denote my vir- 
tues, teaching it to her younger 
brother who was a pupil of mine and 
having this youngster recite it to me 
in an originally “ Ancient Mariner « 
way. And this form of courtship 
is widely practised among those who 
are not overwhelmed by the impor- 
tance of an English education. 


In thus commandeering poetry for 
practical purposes, the Singhalese 
are like the Spanish and the Argen- 
tines. Consider, for example, the 
Singhalese Seth Kavi and Vas Kavi 
(Poems of Good Omen and Poems 
of Ill Omen) which are frequently 
invoked as blessings or curses accord- 
ing to the occasion. A friend re- 
proaching one for not acknowledging 
a letter would do so in verse ; a Bhik- 
ku finding that a neighbour’s bull 
had laid waste his vegetable garden 
would invoke a mild curse on the 
culprit animal (not on its owner) ; 
a petty village official seeking a 
favour from the Mudaliyar or Chief 
Headman would occasionally rise to 
verse (in the hands of a professional 
versifier) ; and, as already mention- 
ed, youth and maiden put their 
sentiments and even make their 
“dates” in poetry ; and above all, 
those true custodians of the Rhyme, 
the cartmen and the boatmen, con- 
tinue to propitiate the Muse from 
their humble station in life. 

The popular interest in poetry is 
there, waiting to attempt once again 
the sublime heights reached by the 
classical poets, waiting until the day 
when English will take a secondary 
place in Education and State affairs. 
There must undoubtedly be poetic 
genius buried in many an obscure 
village-schoolmastership. There are 
those who publish conventional 
poems in obscure Singhalese maga- 
zines on such themes as a plea for 
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promotion from Class Three in the 
Clerical Service to Class Two, and 
on practical issues which I have 
mentioned earlier but there are no 
contemporary poets of the front rank 
in Ceylon worthy to take their place 
with the major contemporary poets 
of India, of Japan and of the West. 

But before the European advent 
in Ceylon there was a whole galaxy 
of them. In poetic form and scope 
and in ambition they were inspired 
by the Master, the Great Kalidasa. 
But the themes of the Singhalese 
poets were essentially Buddhist. To 
the Buddhist influence must be 
ascribed the general love of the poet- 
ical narrative that has been common 
through  Singhalese civilisation. 
Buddha, in my opinion, the world’s 
greatest story-teller—how he alter- 

nated between metaphysical  dis- 
- courses and vivid romances as in the 
Jataka or Reincarnation stories—had 
perfected a most ingenious poetical 
prose. So that from the earliest 
prose compositions of the Singhalese, 
the text of Rock Inscriptions or 
commentaries of the Tripitaka, they 
were all strictly poetical in struc- 
ture. Until Sri Rahula, the greatest 
Singhalese poet, introduced rhyme, 
Singhalese poetry was mostly un- 
rhymed but there was a cadence and 
a musical lilt in the halved lines that 
was completely satisfactory. Sri 
Rahula, who was Head Abbot of 
Vijayaba Birivena and the Sangha 
Raja, was the spiritual adviser 
to King Parakrama Bahu VI who 
ruled in the fifteenth century . 

Sri Rahula adopted Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta or entrusting a message 
to a Cloud, as a_ model ; and ever 
since the Sandesaya or Message sent 
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by one of a number of popular birds, 
has remained the favourite device of 
Singhalese poets. Though he was 
a spiritual Head sworn to scorn all 
sensuous, not to mention sensual, 
pleasures, Sri Rahula has revealed 
in his poetry not only a most im- 
pressionable mind but a consummate 
knowledge of life. He indulges in 
no muting of phraseology when de- 
scribing the charms of a woman or 
the emotions aroused by them. 
Here, of course, he and every other 
Priest-Poet of Ceylon was but fol- 
lowing the Buddha who could be 
most explicit as, for example, in the 
Kusa Jataka where the impotent 
Raja Okkaka is forced by the clam- 
our of his subjects to send his 
Queen Silavati out of the Palace to be 
made fruitful by the boldest man 
from among his subjects. Of course 
it was Sakra (King of the Gods) him- 
self, who seeing the royal catastrophe 
appeared at the Palace gates in the 
guise of an old Brahmin, led the 
Queen away from the rabble and 
caused (having taken the Queen tem- 
porarily to Sakra realm) the Immac- 
ulate Conception. The child, who 
was named Kusa, after Kusa grass, 
was an earlier incarnation of the Bud- 
dha. 

Thus the Singhalese had ample 
poetic licence. But while they have 
avoided poetry so repetitiously laden 
with “Wine” and “ Beloved” 
(albeit as symbols) as that of the 
Persian poets, and so persistently 
full of the ‘‘ mystical union” as that 
of the Indian bards, nevertheless one 
misses the note of genuine passion 
which alone lends poetry that unique 
vitality upon which we draw when 
every other source fails us. Nor 
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could it have been otherwise when 
we understand the conditions. Just 
as Chaitanya and  Thyagaraja 
could not have sung other than in 
terms of the Divine Exaltation, the 
Singhalese poets could not afford to 
lose sight of the chief Buddhist 
doctrine, however distant their 
poetic flights. This was the doctrine 
that while Sense Pleasures were 
the privilege of being alive, they 
were, without exception, Aniccha, 
transitory. 

Considering all this the vigour 
and vitality of Singhalese poetry is 
all the more remarkable. The best 
known poems of Sri Rahula are 
Paravi Sandesaya, or the Message by 
the Parrot, composed about 1427, 
Kavyasekara, or the Crown of Song, 
composed about 1449, and the Sela- 
lihini Sandesaya, in which, strangely 
enough, despite the fact that it was 
the fruit of his full maturity, the 
poet in Sri Rahula supersedes the 
scholar. The Selalihini is of a higher 
_ breed than Mynah, and though not 
- so good a talker is a better singer. 
Its feathers are more _ glossy 
and it is distinguished from the 
Mynah by two gleaming spots of 
golden yellow on its ears. In en- 
trusting the message to the Selalihini 
Sri Rahula contrives to describe the 
route it should follow with all the 
scenes that dot the route. There are 
descriptions of peasants and their 
pastimes, of villages and cities. It 
is on Jayavardhanapura, the capital, 
that Sri Rahula lavishes most praise. 
Here is the translation of a quatrain 
in which the poet describes the rest- 
ing-place the Selalihini should seek 
at nightfall : 

‘Look out for the wood nymphs as 


they carol on the sands which resemble 
the cloud-disturbed moon, and among 
the flowers and the creeping vines and 
the trees close to those spots (of the 
river bank). On a Sal tree caressed by the 
sight of those playful creatures make thy 
rest for the night. 

The Singhalese poet does not, as a 
rule, write an isolated sonnet on a 
Sunset, nor an ode to a woman's 
beauty but rather incorporates all 
his power of expression and the 
versatility of his sensations in a long 
poem like the Selalihini Sandesaya. A 
younger contemporary of Sri Rahula 
and a more romantic character was 
the Bhikku Vettevé. His life is sur- 
rounded with legend. Some claim 
that he was a greater pundit than 
Sri Rahula and incurred the latter’s 
jealousy. In any case certain it is 
that he gave up his priesthood and 
went to India and after various ad- 
ventures died there. He is famous 
for the Guttila Kavya, the poem of 
the pundit Guttila, an earlier in- 
carnation of the Buddha, in which 
Guttila was a famous player of the 
Vina, and the Court Musician. 
Guttila imparted all his knowledge 
of the Vina to an ingrate pupil 
named Musila (literally, the Wretch) 
who sought to oust his master from 
his position at Court and challenged 
him to a contest. The theme of 
professional jealousy, it might be 
noted, has some counterpart in the 
Sri Rahula-Vettevé legend. But the 
poem as a whole affords Vettevé 
every scope for his versatile genius. 
Now in short lively quatrains he is 
describing the public parks and 
temples of Lanka (Ceylon), now in 
longer-lined quatrains the dejection 
caused in Guttila by the ingratitude 
of his pupil and how the Master goes 
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into the forest hugging his solitude 
when a Deva approaches him and 
-exhorts him to accept the challenge 
with the promise that the Devas 
themselves would take part on his 
side. The most musical and the most 
vivid stanza in the whole poem is 
that which describes Guttila playing 
the Vina having deliberately snapped 
off two strings to show his superior 
skill and when the Devas chose that 
climax to descend on the scene and 
to the amazement of the spectators 
dance to Guttila’s music. 

Like figures in a tableau, moving 
their hands with the grace and the light- 
ness of lightning, keeping time to the 
music with the harmony and lack of 
harshness with which gold mixes with 
mercury, sending such bewitching glan- 
ces at the spectators, that being the man- 
ner of their (the Devas’) dancing, how 
can I possibly describe (with justice) 
that scene ! 

During the sixteenth century the 
land was riven by factions whose 
strife was further intensified by the 
presence of the Portuguese who, 
chance-blown off their course from 
Goa, had landed at Galle and had 
seen enough to make them want to 
own the whole island. But with 
King Raja Singha who vanquished 
both the Portuguese and his rivals 
and ruled for twelve years from 1581 
to 1593 there was a literary revival. 
A poet to glorify Raja Singha’s reign 
was found in Alagiyavanna Mohotti, 
an ancestor of mine on my mother’s 
side, I am proud to say. It was 
Alagiyavanna who made the Kusa 
Jataka into a household word by his 
vivid retelling of the story as a poem. 
There is hardly a Singhalese who 
cannot recite by heart at least one 
of the 687 verses of that poem. Time 
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and again I have heard one particular 
verse recited by seemingly illiterate 
villagers. 


Throw a pebble into the air 

Watch it fall from space to earth ; 

Likewise the karma of bad and 
good 

Will seek its cause from birth to 
birth. 


Alagiyavanna wrote also a Sandesa 
—the Sevul Sandesa, the Message by 
the Woodfowl—a poem of 203 stanzas 
in praise of Raja Singha. But next 
to Kusa Jataka he is famous for his 
Subha Sitaya, a collection of quatrains 
extolling morals. There is a resem- 
blance both in the metre and in the 
detachment of attitude to the alle- 
gories of Omar Khayyam and Hafiz. 
The first poems I familiarised myself 
with were Alagiyavanna’s. Whenever 
I was late in rising my mother used 
to bring me to wakefulness by sing- 
ing a verse in which my worthy an- 
cestor had condemned the late riser. 
And many a time I have heard my 
mother in care-free moments and 
while attending to some household 
work recite the following verse from 
Subha Sitaya : 

A hundred sons whom Virtue adorns 
not 

Set aside for a son whom Wisdom 
doth adorn. 

One Moon doth dispel darkness 
from the Earth 


Which myriads of stars do lessen 
not. 


With the seventeenth century 
Ceylon fell upon troublous times 
again. As in India, the poet thrived 
by the patronage of the King, which 
meant that the King was himself a 
scholar and often enough a poet too. 
The earliest known Poet-King was 
Kumaradas of the sixth century. King 
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Viyaya Bahu who ruled in the 
eleventh century was the chief poet 
of his day and Pandita Parakrama 
Bahu who ruled in the twelfth cen- 
tury was the greatest Scholar-King 
of Ceylon. It was he who built a 
Sarasvati Mandapa or Pavilion in 
which poets and scholars read their 
works publicly. It was also under 
his patronage that the 550 Jataka 
stories were translated into Singha- 
lese. But with the death of Raja 
Singha the Second at the end of the 
seventeenth century, Singhalese liter- 
ature ceased to exercise its popular 
function. Raja Singha expelled the 
Portuguese with the aid of the Dutch 
but it only brought Ceylon nearer 
its subjection to Europe. His reign 
is remembered also for the Daskon 
legend. 

Daskon is supposed to have been a 
Portuguese named Gascoyne who 
rose to the position of Adigar or 
Minister. He must have been an ex- 
ceptional man and well-versed in 
Singhalese to hold that position, for 
Raja Singha hated the Portuguese. 
But the story is that the handsome 
Daskon not only ingratiated himself 
with the King so much that he be- 
came an Adigar and welcome at the 
Palace, but became the Queen’s lover. 
His undoing came about thus: The 
Queen fell ill and the physicians de- 
cided on a Bali (Devil Dance) exor- 
cism, for which an image of the Queen 
was modelled in clay. Daskon see- 
ing the image pointed out that to be 
really effective the image must be 
true in every detail and that a birth- 
mark on the Queen’s thigh was 
omitted from the image. The King 
heard about it and ordered Daskon 
to be impaled. While awaiting exe- 
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cution the Queen commiserated him 
on his fate to which Daskon stoically 
answered in verse: 

If Ravana of old paid with his ten 
heads for an unfulfilled love, what mat- 
ters it that I who have received your 
nectar-like kisses should sacrifice one 
head in your name ? 

As he was being led to execution 
past the Queen’s balcony she sang 
out to him: 


Sakman karana maluvé dhi dekha 


hadha 

Sith santhosin dun muva mee bee 
vadha 

Ikman gaman himi adha oba yana 
vadha 

Daskon magé namate jeevitha 


dena vadha? 

Ah! It was on this same fateful bal- 
cony that we met first and you deigned 
to sip the honey of my lips. And now 
goest thou, my husband-lover, on a 
quick journey ? Givest thou, Daskon, in 
my name thy life ? 

In the first half of the eighteenth 
century there was a brief literary re- 
vival, particularly under Narendra 
Singha, the last Singhalese King, 
who was an earnest patron of learn- 
ing and of scholarship. Under his 
encouragement the famous Bhikku 
Saranankara translated several Pali 
classics, including a medical treatise. 
The last two hundred and fifty years 
have produced talent undoubtedly, 
responsible for a considerable output 
of literary work all the more signifi- 
cant because it was in the face of 
neglect. But there have been no Sri 
Rahulas, no Vettevés, no Alagiya- 
vannas. Nevertheless poetry is ever 
alive among the Singhalese and could 
not be otherwise. Carters and boat- 
men sing their Siv Pada or “ Four- 
Lined Songs”? handed down from 
generation to generation ; the village 
maidens as they swing on their 
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swings during the New Year festival 
sing those ever popular ballads ; and 
in the “‘ Dance of the Pot” which con- 
sists of throwing a clay pot into the 
air and catching it while the dancers 
move in a circle the maidens sing 
such songs as these: 

A pot of gold for the sky, 

A pot of clay for the earth, 

A pot worth a thousand coins, 

O cousin, break mine not. 

Then there are the Rabana min- 
strels. The Rabana is a sort of large 
tambourine. These minstrels _ still 
roam the length and breadth of 
Ceylon teaching the masses, by means 
of their alliterative, repetitive ballads, 
not only legends but also history, 
geography and every kind of lore. 
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How characteristically comprehensive 
is the Oriental outlook can be gauged 
by these Virudu songs which are sung 
in duet. 


In ten thousand Sakvalas how many 
Maha Merus ? 

In ten thousand Sakvalas how many 
suns, and moons ? 

In ten thousand Sakvalas how many 
Deva worlds ? 

In ten thousand Sakvalas how many 
Brahma worlds ? 


Ten thousand Maha Merus in 
Sakval ten thousand 

Ten thousand suns and moons in 
Sakval ten thousand 

Ten thousand Deva worlds in Sakval 
ten thousand 

Brahma worlds sixty lakhs and ten 
thousand in Sakval_ ten 
thousand. 


JINADASA VIJAYATUNGA 


[Copyright : This article must not be reprinted without the author’s permission. ] 


APHORISMS 


There are doubts which are detours 
of faith. 


The blows of life should harden the 
heart only against self-pity. 

There are some who desire our in- 
debtedness rather than our esteem. 

Conscience is the ghost of a self which 
we might have been. 


The indifference which we cannot 
blame is also love destroying the bitter- 
ness within disaster. 


He who offers men the telescope of 
his vanity will soon find them looking 
through the wrong end. 

If we could reason our self into faith 
we would believe only in expediency. 

Often by the giving of alms we con- 
done our self-indulgence. 

The memory of a magnanimous friend 
is a balsam for bitterness. 

Our suffering also is a door by which we 


can escape from the turret of content- 
ment. 

The will is a bezel for the jewel of 
love. 

Magnanimity sees the needy hand 
behind the back of presumption. 

By acceptance the bitter water of 
necessity becomes our wine. 

The fetters of habit which we will not 
break are padded by self-recrimination. 

When we worship not the light but the 
power of the light we can blind a brother 
to be his guide. 

The ghosts of the living are the 
memories of the dead. 

There is a courtesy impartial as light. 

The responsibility of free will is to 
determine its own necessity. 

The memory of purposive action is a 
breastplate against fear. 

The asceticism of the fearful is a self- 
indulgence. 

WILLIAM SOUTAR 


DHARMA RAJYA 
CHARACTER OF RULERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


[With the advent of popular government in Indian provinces the elected 
representatives of the people gain an opportunity to establish what popularly has 
been called Ram-Raj, i.¢., government founded upon certain spiritual principles and 
conducted by certain spiritual rules observed in ancient India. Mr. H. Krishna 
Rao, M.A., of the University of Mysore has prepared short essays for THE ARYAN 
PATH showing what those principles and rules are, in the hope that they may in- 
terest the Legislators, may lead to further study and ultimately be utilized in build- 


ing the New Aryavarta.—Ebs. ] 


Righteousness consists in benefit- 
ing not oneself but the world. This 
is the mission of ancient India. At 
first there was no king, no chastiser, 
no chastisement and all men used to 
protect one another righteously. * 
Before long, helplessness, delusion, 
greed and _ unrighteousness. over- 
powered men, resulting in anarchy. 
The Gods sought the help of Brahma, 
who composed for the good of man- 
kind the first treatise on Politics + 
and persuaded Manu and after him 
his son Priyavrata, both of great 
wisdom and ability, to accept the 
difficult task of governing men. Their 
happy rule ended and anarchy set 
in once again. To save the world, 
Narayana created a son born of his 
energy and named him Virajas. 
Neither Virajas nor his descendants 
would rule directly. The Rishis 
pierced the right arm of Vena, the 
last descendant of Virajas, and from 
it sprang a person clad in mail, well- 
versed in weapons, fully acquainted 
with the Vedas and familiar with all 


the ordinances.{ This was Prithu, the 
best of men and the first to be called 
a Rajan and a Kshtriya. The world 
came to be known as Prithvi. 

The state is judged by its conduct. 
Dharma is the bed-rock on which the 
State is built and in the light of 
Dharma all political policies and 
actions must be judged.§ One gets 
the first glimpse of the administra- 
tive principles of the State in the ad- 
vice given to Prithu by the Rishis : 

Do thou fearlessly accomplish all the 
tasks in which Dharma resides. Look 
upon all creatures with an equal eye. 
......Do thou punish with thine own 
hands the man, whoever he may be, 
that deviates from the path of duty. 
Do thou further swear that thou wilt 
fearlessly maintain the duties laid down 
in the Vedas with the aid of the Science 
of Chastisement and that thou wilt 
never act from caprice.** 


The commonweal (Lokahita) is 
possible only when the King has the 
wisdom to guide and the ability to 
rule.+}+ The theory of the seven limbs 
(Saptanga) has reference not only 


* Mahabharata, Santi Parva. Translated by P. C. Ray. Cf. The description of the 


State of Nature by Locke and Rousseau. 
t Mahabharata. 


t Mahabharata. Cf. Plato’s comparison of the noble youth to a well-bred dog. 
§ Cf. “ The purpose of the State is the realisation of justice.” (Plato) 


** Mahabharata, Santi Parva. 


tt Cf. “A state is wise when its rulers are wise... .temperate when the great mass 


of its citizens are temperate.” (Plato) 
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to the interdependence of all limbs 
but also to the dependence of all other 
limbs on one particular limb, viz., the 
Ruler.* A wise king can make even 
the poor and the miserable happy 
and prosperous but a wicked king 
will destroy the most prosperous and 
loyal element of the Kingdom.t “A 
flourishing sovereignty cannot be 
obtained by the worthless... He only 
who has qualified himself is fit to 
wield the sceptre.’’f 

The Indian conception of monar- 
chy is benevolent and righteous. The 
king is a Raja Rishi uniting in him- 
self the highest wisdom and the 
strongest character. The basis of po- 
litical obligation is not coercion but 
righteous rule. The people obey the 
King because he is a Raja, one who 
shines on account of his righteous 
conduct.§ Righteousness does not 
mean mere personal purity of moral 
nature but righteousness in matters 
of protection and public policy. There 
is no dualism between king and 
people. “ Who will not worship him 
in whose existence the people exist 
and in whose destruction the people 
are destroyed ?”’* * The king is called 
a manifestation of Vishnu not so 
much because of his kingly gran- 
deur as for his quality of protection. 
The king is Agni, Aditya, Mrithyu, 
Vaisravana, Yama,}+ 7.e. one possess- 
ing all the qualities associated with 
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these divinities. A prince who is 
virtuous is of the gods; he who is 
otherwise is of the demons, an enemy 
of religion and an oppressor of his 
subjects. 
“Tt is not birth that makes a king 
..One becomes a king by acting in 
the interests of righteousness and not 
by conducting himself capriciously.ff 
Power, in the political sense, is 
conditional and is associated with 
responsibility. All realms rest on 
Dharma and Dharma in its turn rests 
on the king. “ The king is the cause 
of customs, usages, movements... 
He is the maker of time...If time 
were the cause of usages, etc., there 
would be no virtue in the actors.’’§§ 
The principle of Government by 
the consent of ministers is accepted 
by every school of Indian political 
thought. Sovereignty is possible only 
with assistance. A single wheel can 
never move.*+ If the king is the head, 
the minister is the eye of the State.*f 
Political judgment rests upon percep- 
tion, (Pratyaksha) testimony, (Paro- 
ksha), and inference (Anumana). 
These may vary in different localities. 
The king shall distribute his minis- 
ters with a view to keeping abreast 
with the times.*§ The personal rule 
of the king is objected to on prin- 
ciple even though he be proficient in 
all sciences and past master in state- 
craft, because a king who follows his 


~ * Kautilya’s Artha Sastra, translated by Dr. R. Shama Sastry, and Kamandaka 


Nitisara, translated by M. N. Dut 
+ Kautilya. 


t Brihaspati’s Artha Sastra translated by Dr. Thomas. 


§ Mahabharata, Santi Parva. 
** Mahabharata. 


sciousness of the identity of the interests of the ruler and the ruled.” 


++ Mahabharata, Santi Parva. 


Cf. “ What is essential to an ideal state is a continuous con- 


(Plato) . 


tt Sukra Nitisara, translated by B. K. Sarkar. 


88 Ibid. 

— Mahabharata, Santi Parva. 
*t Kautilya. 

*§ Kautilya. 
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own will is the cause of miseries and 
soon gets alienated from his subjects. * 
Victory is rooted in counsel and the 
best action is that undertaken under 
the guidance of wise counsellors.} 
The Indian thinkers are aware of 
the evils that befall a kingdom when 
ministers who do not possess proper 
qualifications are appointed.t Min- 
isters are to possess wisdom, in- 
telligence, learning ; they should be 
natives of the kingdom and righteous 
in all their acts, and with the good 
of the State at heart. A trustworthy 
fool and a learned but untrustworthy 
person have no place in the minis- 
try.§ Character is as important as 
intelligence. A minister is one who 
is master of himself.** Persons 
versed in politics, of good habits, im- 
partial to friends and foes and 
righteous-minded, should be made 
Councillors irrespective of caste. 
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Those officers who do not explain 
what is good and what harmful to 
the kingdom are the king’s secret 
enemies in the guise of servants.++ 
Indian thinkers recommend distri- 
buting work to ministers according 
to their tested fitness.tt ‘“ Just as 
gold is tested by experts, so one 
should examine office-bearers by their 
work, companions, merit...Work, 
character and merit—these three— 
are to be respected ; neither by caste 
nor by family can superiority be as- 
certained.*+ The Indian thinkers 
know not only the difficulty of ad- 
ministration but also the fallibility of 
those in power. Therefore they say 
that want of trust in all is worse 
than death but too great trustfulness 
is premature death. Every one 
should be trusted and also mistrusted. 
This is the eternal rule of Policy.*t 


H. KRISHNA RAO 


* Sukra Nitisara. 

+ Brihaspathi. 

t Mahabharata. 

§ Kamandaka Nitisara. 
** Brihaspathi. 

tt Sukra Nitisara. 


Cf. ‘Then it will be our duty to select, if we can, natures which are fitted 


tt Cf. ; e ou 
for the task of guarding the city. 
*+ Sukra Nitisara. 


Cf. “ Heredity does not guarantee efficiency. 


(Plato) . 


If the superiority 


of governors is patent and, undisputed it would be better that once for all the one class 


should rule and the other serve. 


their turn of governing and being governed.” 


* t Brihaspathi, 


Since this is unattainable....all alike should take 


( Aristotle) 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


MADARIAGA AND GANDHIJI* 


[John Middleton Murry examines the reflections of “a world-citizen by con- 
viction ’ and we may add a great world-citizen, but they are enveloped in the Occi- 
dental aura, for at his Elysian séance no Oriental is evoked. Will Salvador de 
Madariaga agree with the critic of insight who suggests the likelihood that “the 
liberating influence will come to the West from the East” and that “Gandhiji 
has the root of the matter of them to an extent which no Western leader has” ?— 


EDs. ] 


Sefior de Madariaga’s modern “ dia- 
logue of the dead” is a happy thought. 
With Mary Stuart, Voltaire, Washing- 
ton, Napoleon and Marx for his char- 
acters, and Goethe for protagonist, he 
is able to compress into a little space, 
without jamming, political thought of 
much comprehensiveness and profund- 
ity. And politics, for Madariaga, is not 
a rule of thumb, or expediency, or 
opportunism : it is a matter of first prin- 
ciples, as it was for the Greeks. Mada- 
riaga is that rather rare bird nowa- 
days—a political philosopher. Heaven 
knows we need them badly enough, 
though there appears to be precious 
little chance of men attending to them. 

Madariaga’s characters are privileged 
to converse together in the Elysian 
Fields, because each one of them in his 
own way has achieved an “eternal 
moment ”’. “Only those come here’, 
Goethe explains to Mary Stuart, “ who 
at one moment, be it swift as a sigh, 
realize their humanhood, live in unison 
with the soul of all that is. On that 
moment they touch eternity.” It is the 
day of Mr. Marx’s reception. He has 
been made to wait some fifty years after 
his death, “to cleanse him from 
his earthy smells”. How long the 
others have had to wait is not speci- 
fied, though Mary Stuart herself appears 
to be a recent arrival, who has submitted 
herself with an unwonted docility to 
Goethe’s urbane but searching  in- 
struction. 

These immortal spirits have the power 
to summon to their presence any mortal 


in his sleep. Towards the end of the 
dialogue, a Russian Communist, a Ger- 
man Nazi and an Italian Fascist—in 
each case a member of the rank-and- 
file—are summoned, and each quickly 
reveals himself as a victim of hypnosis, 
drugged by the modern “opium of the 
people”,—the quasi-religion of the 
nationalist state. Perhaps even more 
disquieting are the visitants from the 
United States—a film star from Holly- 
wood and a Senator spirited away from 
Washington “while a colleague is read- 
ing a few pages into the records” : the 
one completely vacant, the other self- 
convicted of parroting the words of 
Washington, without the least intellec- 
tual effort to understand Washington’s 
principles. The Senator quotes Wash- 
ington to Washington: ‘No foreign 
entanglements”, and receives for reply : 
“Still, Senator, to keep out of the horses’ 
hoofs is good advice for a puppy, but 
not for an elephant”. But it is lost 
on the Senator. 

Mary Stuart is horrified at the revel- 
ation of the soul-decay in the German 
Nazi, who for a moment is despair- 
ingly conscious of his own condition. 
“Can such things happen?” she asks. 
Goethe replies: “ They have happen- 
ed in all times. But never as in these 
days, and after so much devoted effort 
to uproot them from the face of the 
earth”, The only solution, Goethe 
thinks, is the emergence of a new race 
of men—‘‘a bigger and more capable 
mankind : for there is the substance of 
all our problems”. He_ reproaches 


* Elysian Fields. By S. pe MADARIAGA. (Allen and Unwin, London, 3s. 6d.) 
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Marx for laying the main stress on a 
purely legal, or economic notion— 
property. 

Power is spiritual substance, not legal 
form. Change all legal relationships and 
you will still have to deal with the main, 
indeed the only evil in society—the ten- 
dency of powerful people to divert their 
power to selfish uses, which is the real 
meaning of corruption. 

Whereupon—very _naturally—Wash- 
ington declares that religion is neces- 
Sary as the basis of national commun- 
ity. Neither Marx nor Voltaire will 
admit that; and even Goethe accepts 
the fact that religion is no longer a 
strong cement, for “religion, while 
emphasising human unity in its essence, 
brings out human differences in its ex- 
pression”. Washington is brought to 
agree that something else may be need- 
ed : but it must be “deeper than mere 
thought”. Goethe suggests that it may 
be found “in the perception of an or- 
ganic unity of human communities’’. 
That is hardly convincing as a 
prophecy ; it is rather a dream—though 
a noble and perhaps imperative dream. 

Nothing but a sense of their organic 
community can save communities from 
disintegration. I dream of a day when 

ind, nations and individuals will 
realize their organic unity, and therefore 
will be safe against corruption, when men 
will transfer to the nation, in the more 
complex form of services, the energy they 
receive in their sustenance and education ; 
when the nations will receive these services 
from their citizens and transfer them in 
the more complex form of culture, to the 
world commonwealth. Then the world 
will have achieved the final ideal of man— 
liberty in order. 

So Goethe: but the problem is how 
to get there. “ The community, once 
understood, prevails”, he avers at one 
point ; but at another, more realistical- 
ly, “the complexities of organic life 
always escape peoples without a peas- 
antry”. The dicta are not necessarily 
in conflict: but their juxtaposition 
suggests, more clearly than any part of 
the actual dialogue, the immensity of 
the problem: which is to recreate the 
organic community at an entirely new 
level of productive technique . On that 
level of technique the creation of or- 
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ganic community requires an entirely 
new level of intellectual understanding 
and, still more important, spiritual 
development. The organic community 
which is safeguarded by a peasantry is 
an instinctive and natural community : 
community compelled by the primary 
and visible needs of life. Man, as 
peasant, is enforced into organic com- 
munity by the discipline of Earth—the 
stern and kindly mother. The vast and 
fantastic increase in productive-power 
created by the machine has liberated 
European and American man from the 
discipline of Earth: but it has estab- 
lished no spiritual discipline in its 
place. So that European and American 
man has retrograded into spiritual bar- 
barism ; and in consequence the West 
can make no other use of its prodigious 
productive powers than concentrate 
them on mutual extermination. 

The only creative way out is the sub- 
mission of European and American 
man to a conscious spiritual discipline 
to replace the unconscious discipline of 
Earth. That is a prodigious demand— 
not prodigious intrinsically, but prodi- 
gious in regard to the condition of spiri- 
tual barbarisation into which European 
and American man has actually fallen. 
The conscious realisation by a majcrity 
of the people of the necessity of organic 
community and the sacrifices demand- 
ed by it appears a forlorn and Utopian 
dream: in the nature of a miracle 
rather than a sober possibility. “‘ Coni- 
munity, once understood, prevails.” 
But where are they who understand 
community? In Communism, a grim 
sort of caricature of community is 
preached in Europe ; and the effect has 
been directly to retard the emergence 
of community-consciousness. 

It seems more likely that the liberat- 
ing influence will come to the West from 
the East, than that the West, now 
careering down the steep slope of 
a maddened Nationalism, will itself 
grasp the means of its own salvation. 
The reluctant Nationalism of China 
may take creative forms ; and Gandhiji 
has the root of the matter of them to 
an extent which no Western leader has, 
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He understands the necessity of retain- 
ing what I have called “the discipline 
of earth”, until it develops into a spiri- 
tual discipline strong enough to control, 
in the interests of the organic commun- 
ity, the productive technique of the 
machine. He understands that once the 
Machine is allowed to get the upper 
hand, and to become the master instead 
of the servant of the Community, de- 
spair and destruction is the end. ~ And 
his technique of non-violent resistance 
_is the practical assertion that a spiritual 
power must, and can, control material 
power. If that movement grows in 
strength, and is adopted in Europe too, 
humanity will begin to be released from 
its spiritual enslavement by the 
Machine. 

The Pacifist movement in England, 
though it gathers strength and definite- 
ness of purpose, is still only groping to- 
wards the positions which Gandhiji’s 
imagination has so clearly grasped. Our 
backwardness is due, largely, to the fact 
that England is the European society 
wherein the Machine has been most 
ruthlessly triumphant, and the sense of 
primitive organic community most com- 


ABOUT 
Madhva’s Dvaita Vedanta system 
of philosophy is so little known in the 
West that Dr. Naga Raja Sarma has 
performed a useful service in presenting 
English readers with a book which 
should prove of interest not alone to 
scholars but also to an ever increasing 
number of the general public interested 
in religion. That Dr. Sarma’s own 
attitude is strongly partisan, largely de- 
fensive, and at times too much disposed 
to base its arguments upon the rather 
doubtful expedient of destructive criti- 
cism of opposed opinions, need not be 
allowed to detract from its merit as a 
thorough analysis and exhaustive inter- 
pretation of little known philosophic and 
theistic treatises. 
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pletely dissolved. But the Pacifist move- 
ment is being slowly but inevitably 
compelled out of its atomistic in- 
dividualism towards conversion to the 
principles of disciplined non-violent 
resistance, which in turn will com- 
pel a renascence of a realistic sense 
of community. At. present,’ the 
Pacifist movement in England is still 
largely unconscious of the position of 
economic and political privilege from 
which it derives: and is in a phase . 
of transition between the extreme asser- 
tion of a traditional individualism and 
a dawning realization of the needs of 
a higher form of community and the 
sacrifices necessary to attain it. 

That is a brief and _ perfunctory 
attempt to develop a theme that is 
central to Sefior de Madariaga’s little 
book. It sets in motion many trains 
of thought. It is essentially the work 
of a philosophe; and one is at times 
acutely conscious of the gulf between 
Madariaga’s contemplations and _ the 
crude and violent processes of history. 
The hiatus is inevitable. Madariaga 
has the defects of his qualities: but 
his qualities are very precious. 

JOHN MIDDLETON MurRRY 


DVAITA VEDANTA* 


Madhva’s_ philosophy of realism 
came as a reaction to the idealism of 
Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta, not direct- 
ly, for he had already been forestalled 
by Ramanuja who had attacked the 
tenets of absolutism, but following a 
revival of idealism, and as supplemen- 
tary to Ramanuja’s qualified non-dual- 
ism, 

As Dr. Sarma points out, philosophy 
in the West is so completely divorced 
from religion that it is difficult for 
European thinkers to connect the two. 
In the Dvaita Vedanta system, a de- 
votional form of religion, in many 
respects similar to orthodox Christianity 
with its conception of a hierarchy of 
released souls dependent upon an im- 
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perialistic deity in a heavenly world, and 
in its dogmatic insistence upon eternal 
punishment for the disobedient, yet hay- 
ing its foundation in Bhakti, is depend- 
ent in its preliminary stages upon reason 
and argument. Yet Madhva’s theism 
with its stress upon the necessity of com- 
plete surrender to God, and the absolute 
dependence of man upon a deity with 
whom it is possible to enter into the 
most intimate personal relationship, is 
singularly in line with certain modern 
interpretations of Christianity, as also, 
in some respects, with the Roman 
Catholic practice of the presence of God. 
The two schools of thought represent- 
ed by the Advaita and Dvaita Vedanta 
systems represent the eternal conflict be- 
tween subjective idealism and objective 
reality, although both paths lead 
ultimately to the same goal. But while 
the one approach depends upon Self- 
realization whereby the personal self is 
automatically lost sight of in the new 
all-embracing cosmic consciousness the 
other follows the more negative course 
of renunciation and surrender. Ma- 
dhva’s dualism, ipso facto, denies 
final union with the Supreme, and his 
system falls short of finality by denial 
and argument which of themselves are 
limitations invalid to any conception of 
the unconditioned. The Buddhist con- 
ception of absorption which Dr. Sarma 
falls into a common error in interpret- 
ing as nothingness, is equally the butt 
of Madhva’s ciriticism although the sub- 
ject is beyond the scope of intellectual 
debate and human reason. 
Following a brief historical survey of 
the progress of Indian philosophy lead- 
ing up to the period of Madhva’s re- 
actionary thesis of realism as opposed 
to that of pure or subjective ideal- 
ism Dr. Sarma continues with a 
thorough analysis of the pramanas or 
means of knowledge of the real. “ Ma- 
dhva’s system”, he says, “was a 
vindication of the realism of the universe 
and of the validity and reliability of 
knowledge’’, the essential nature of 
knowledge being Pramana. 

Three agnu-pramanas or means of re- 
ceiving knowledge are accepted by 
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Madhva, who in this choice appears to 
borrow from Patanjali, for the latter’s 
seventh sutra in Book I reads: ‘“ The 
elements of sound knowledge are: 
direct observation, inductive reason, and 
trustworthy testimony.” The three means 
defined by Madhva are to all intents 
and purposes the same. They are Pra- 
tyaksha, sense of perception ; Anumana, 
inference; and Agama, __ scriptural 
authority. The latter not being the 
composition of any individual is to be 
regarded as trustworthy testimony and 
therefore infallible when properly inter- 
preted. But for proper interpretation the 
aid of the former two anu-pramanas be- 
comes n 

Correct knowledge is within the 
scope of all persons whose senses are not 
organically affected, for there is nothing 
amiss with the sensory stimuli affecting 
the organism nor with the sensory me- 
chanism under normal conditions. But 
in the case of illusion, the incoming sti- 
muli from external reality get wrongly 
interpreted resulting in @pramana, In 
this case, through some defect or through 
lack of proper examination, the object 
is not perceived clearly and appearance 
misguides the observer who mistakes the 
object for something else that is like it. 
Dr. Sarma gives an example of his mean- 
ing. Mother-of-pearl presents an ap- 
pearance of silver to the eye, yet proper 
examination of mother-of-pearl would 
show that the eye had been deceived, and 
that actually it did not contain silver. 
Here there is both the object and some- 
thing else that it suggests to the mind, 
which has no fact in the reality. The 
idea of maya or the unreality of the 
world does not mean that things have 
no reality but simply that the reality 
is being mistaken for something else. 
Every apprehension is valid until we go 
a step further and find that some new 
perception is more valid; we only re- 
pudiate a belief through the acquisition 
of some truer perception concerning it. 
It is thus quite correct to assume that 
the world is flat until by experience we 
discover that it is round. Knowledge 
is thus graded by Madhva within fixed 
limits rising from zero in ascending 
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degrees to an upper limit, the all-knowing 
unconditioned Supreme, not however to 
be confused with the Absolute of the 
intellectuals. In the latter sense there 
is no absolute or at any rate it cannot 
be known and the definition of relativity 
to it cannot be accepted for knowledge 
is a hierarchy of steps between which 
there is only difference in degree. Each 
of these degrees is correct in itself and 
in so far as it goes and in so far as it is 
cognised by a_ perfectly functioning 
organism. Thus knowledge may be 
said to be dimensional to consciousness, 
although Madhva, arguing that space 
and time are real wholes composed of 
real parts capable of being known and 
not limitations in the subject’s conscious- 
ness, would not accept such a definition. 
' Inference is to be regarded less as 
an instrument giving knowledge than as 
a means of testing knowledge received 
through other sources. Its principal 
function is that of providing comparisons 
between truths received through the 
sources of perception and the sacred 
texts. More especially is it useful in 
corroborating the latter which are full of 
apparent inconsistencies so that the 
truths contained in them can be dis- 
torted to suit any kind of sophistry. 

The sacred texts like other inspired 
works present apparently contradictory 
allegories, for while some imply differ- 
ence between the finite and the, infinite, 
others suggest identity. Madhva argues 
that perception and inference brought 
to bear upon the Upanishadic texts 
proves them in the majority of cases to 
favour dualism. This causes him to take 
the revolutionary step, and _ without 
justification, of entirely changing the 
familiar ‘‘ Tatwamasi”’ of the metaphys- 
ical dialogue between father and son in 
the Upanishadic legend, by giving it a 
negative interpretation. By thus render- 
ing it Atat-Twamasi, he conveys a sense 
of non-being to the universal affirmation 
of Spirit, which is not alone peculiar to 
Hindu philosophy. 

Even with the aid of perception and 
inference certain of the texts can clearly 
not be converted to the requirements of 
Madhva’s argument and no doubt the 
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actual inconsistencies are the result of the 
paradoxical nature of truth itself which 
cannot be otherwise expressed than in 
paradox and arise like the utterances of 
religious prophets out of the standpoints 
personal or impersonal from which they 
are spoken. The necessity for the use 
of paradox is obvious and natural, for 
arguing along the lines laid down by 
Madhva himself a truth is at one time 
one thing and at another time another, 
being, in fact, a question of degree or 
stage of development. Madhva’s con- 
tention amounts roughly to this—the 
outer world is a reality one might add to 
be experienced, and in the light of this 
experience we are constantly modifying 
our views so that we find that what we 
formerly took for reality, was not reality 
but an illusion caused by lack of data, 
such as that of a belief in the sun rising 
and setting. Madhva does not apparent- 
ly regard this as illusion but as knowl- 
edge repudiated by greater knowledge 
when we find that the sun does nor rise 
or set. It is therefore ‘equally true to 
say the sun rises and sets as to say the 
sun does not rise or set ; the difference is 
only in degree of knowledge. Is it not 
then equally correct to proclaim identity 
and non-identity ? 

Does not Madhva’s argument there- 
fore, actually substantiate the illusionary 
nature of the universe rather than prove 
its reality as he rises through his differ- 
ent degrees of knowledge by means of 
clearer and clearer perception or under- 
standing, which shows past knowledge 
real enough at the time and upon its 
own plane of consciousness to become 
nothing else but illusion when looked 
back upon from the new vantage point 
attained ? The whole field of experi- 
ence can, in fact, be argued either way, 
from that of illusion or from that of 
transitory changing knowledge.. Madhva 
himself limits himself to the finite point 
of view and by compressing knowledge 
within fixed limits, proclaims that real- 
ity can never be other than an eternal 
and irreconcilable duality. The very 
fact that the argument as such is con- 
ducted from the finite ipso facto limits 
his system and he cannot carry it for- 
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ward to its final evolutionary stage of 
spiritual metamorphosis or union. 

A dualistic system naturally necessi- 
tates a devotional form of religion for 
the finite self is obliged to realize its 
entire dependence upon an imperialistic 
deity apart from and external to itself 
_ and upon whose pleasure it depends. The 
soul in Madhva’s theism is not a link 
between man and his greater Self. It 
and the world are dependent realities 
upon God, the only independent and 
separate reality. The soul can therefore 
only serve God ; it is incapable of be- 
coming united with Him although 
through individual perception some par- 
ticular aspect of Him may be intuitively 
realised. 

The rules for Vedantic debate as ap- 
proved by Madhva are analysed by Dr. 
Sarma in a separate chapter. Discussion 
being regarded as “closely linked to 
rational reflection upon the nature of 
God”, serves as a form of meditation. 
Although the nature of Brahman can 
only be known through a study of the 
sacred texts, philosophical arguments are 
necessary preliminaries to a realization 
of the true relationship existing between 
the finite and the infinite. Knowledge of 
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God thus acquired leads naturally to 
devotion and from devotion to spiritual 
practices by means of which, release from 
the bonds of sense may be attained. 
But released souls do not become either 
independent of God or united with God ; 
their duality, individuality, and even per- 
sonality, according to Dr. Sarma, 
continue in a state of blissful subordi- 
nation and service. Nor is this bliss 
the same for all, for there is no state 
of equality for released souls, the bliss 
of each being different from his neigh- 
bour’s because innate and particular, and 
of different degree. This is a picture 
of an objective pluralistic world of differ- 
entiation limited to a conception of 
personal harmony through obedience to 
divine order. It is finite in its concep- 
tion and represents a stage of progress 
rather than finality. Ramakrishna puts 
the matter succinctly when speaking of 
Jnana yoga he says, the Yogi “longs 
to realise Brahman—God the Im- 
personal, the Absolute, and the Uncon- 
ditioned. But as a general rule, such a 
soul would do better, in this present 
age, to love, pray, and surrender him- 
self entirely to God.” 
L. E. PARKER 
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[Below we print reviews of two recent publications which deal with the 


technique of Yoga. 


The first volume is written by an Englishman who has been sojourning in 


India going from one guru to another. 


The second is the work of an Indian who, in his visit to the West, is trying 
to give the wisdom of Yoga a scientific garb. 
We shall add to the strictures of our reviewers only that the yogic or psychic 


practices suggested in both these volumes are highly dangerous, 


The practice of 


psychic development without a proper grounding in spiritual philosophy, not to 
say an unfoldment of virtues, is dangerous both to physical and mental health. 
Neither by postures nor by breathing exercises is enlightenment to be obtained. 
In the Yoga school of Philosophy of Patanjali, posture itself, Asana, is the third 
step and the first two steps of Yama and Niyama, of what should be avoided 


and what should be observed in life are given. 


Treatises on the first two steps are 


much more needed for the modern man than expositions about postures and breaths, 


and concentration.—EDs. } 


The Quest of the Overself. By PAUL 
BRUNTON. (Rider and Co., London. 
15s.) 

The author has written this book to 


make the knowledge he gathered in India 
available to the busy men of the West, 
at the bidding of a force, he says, which 
he could not disobey, although he has 
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a dislike for “‘ being classed as a spiritual 
teacher, prophet or messenger ” wit he 
writer makes extravagant claims. 

The writer does claim after long study 
of various yoga systems and gnostic philos- 
ophies, that their most valuable element 
has been abstracted and incorporated in the 
present work.... The paragraphs in this 
book...carry liberating and_ revelatory 
guidance. 


In the first part, the writer tries to 
show that the real self (here called the 
overself) is different from the body 
and mental states, and even transcends 
ega-consciousness. The argument pro- 
ceeds more or less along familiar Vedan- 
tic lines. From the fact that the author 
speaks of the unitary nature of the self 
and says that consciousness is our very 
nature as well as from the particular 
considerations he urges to justify his 
conclusions, we are led to think that 
he is trying to express Vedantic ideas. 

In the second part, certain practices 
are prescribed to bring about a state 
of mental quiet, and ultimately to arrive 
at a kind of self-realisation which will 
not only bring peace of mind but also 
success and efficiency in worldly activi- 
ties. Some of these exercises, involving 
control of breath and steady gaze, are 
not uncommonly practised by people 
aspiring after self-realisation. But when 


Yoga: A Scientific Evaluation. 
By Kovoor T. BEHANAN, PH. D. 
(Martin Secker and Warburg, London. 
10s. 6d.) 

The modern tendency is to bring every 
branch of knowledge into close contact 
with Psychology, Psycho-analysis and 


Behaviourism. Dr. Behanan, a Travan- . 


corean by birth, working under the Yale 
University Sterling Fellowship, has 
endeavoured in this volume “ to appraise 
Yoga from the standpoint of science and 
Western culture”, After explaining 
the nature and characteristics of Puru- 
sha and Prakriti as elaborated in 
Sankhya and Yoga and pointing out 
the differentia of the Yogic dis- 
cipline in  felation to Psychology, 
Psychic Research and Psycho-analysis 
in: the first nine chapters, the 
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the writer goes on to tell us in all 
seriousness that “the Overself is 
situated in the right ventricle of the 
heart, more than an inch to the right 
of the body’s median line” and that 
consciousness can come into touch with 
it and, by a little pressure can open the 
valve-like opening in the overself-atom 
which is closed for most men, we really 
begin to wonder what exactly he can 
understand by self or consciousness. We 
know that in Vedantic literature the self 
is sometimes described as residing in 
the heart. But such description is 
always taken to be metaphysical, the 
self being conceived as free from all 
spatial determinations. 

The writer has the high aim of help- 
ing mankind in its present state of un- 
rest, and there can be nothing objection- 
able in his propounding a system of 
thought and practice which, in his 
opinion, will bring about the desired re- 
sult. But when he wants us to take 
what he has offered in the book as the 
quintessence of Oriental wisdom, 
“inspired with twentieth century fresh- 
ness”, we cannot but think that either 
he has been misled by his teachers or 
he has misunderstood them complete-— 
ly. 

R. DAS 


author has given in the next three 
an account of some significant Yogic 
postures (Asanas), varieties of breath- 
ing (Pranayama) and exercises in con- 
centration. In the final chapter “An 
Appraisal” of Yoga is essayed, of course 
in the light of scientific investigation. 

Complete  residueless riddance of 
Karma, of all potentialities of the mis- 
chief of rebirth, is the goal of Yoga. 
The goal cannot be whittled down in 
any manner. I am, therefore, unable 
to accept the verdict of Dr. Behanan 
that “It offers a practical program for 


the attainment of .... an enviable frame 
of mind .... not easily perturbed by 
emotional conflicts”. Whether yoga 


should be evaluated according to criteria 
drawn from laboratory sciences ground- 
ed on the deification of methods of 
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quantitative analysis and verification is 
still an. open question. However that 
may be, Dr. Behanan’s control over the 
Yoga texts is not quite firm. (1) “In 
Ujjayi one is told that chin-lock is 
formed” (p. 204) but on p. 206 we 
read that chin-lock etc., “ are avoided”. 


(Italics mine.) (2) “Bhasrika” is 
throughout incorrectly spelt ‘ Bhas- 
trika”. (3) “The — distinguishing 


feature”, observes Dr. Behanan, “of 
Suryabhedana, in short, is the use of 
the right nostril for both inhalation 
and exhalation”. (Italics mine). But 
this runs directly counter to the account 
in Hatha-Yoga-Pradeepika, according to 
which exhalation should be by the left 
nostril. (“‘rechayet-Idaya...”, p. 23, 
Panini Office Edition, Allahabad) . 

My remarks should be understood 
more to illustrate the difficulties one is 


The Legacy of Asia and Western Man. 
By ALAN W. Watts, (Murray, London. 
6s.) 

The author writes with one definite 
aim—to relate Christianity and Western 
Culture with the religious experience of 
the East. The need for this re-vitali- 
sation is imperative. The danger for the 
West, Mr, Watts cogently argues, arises 
from its unrestricted Rationalism or Hu- 
manism—a legacy of the Renaissance. 
This consists in understanding reality, 
spirit and life, mediately, externally, in 
terms of the opposites, good and evil, the 
“1” and the “ not-I” etc. “ And in terms 
of opposites alone nothing is ever 
solved.” 

Christianity has been unable to resolve 
this opposition, because of its “ deficient 
religious technique”. “It is too much 
inclined to offer supposed historical facts 
as a means of salvation”’. The religions 
of Asia—Vedanta, Buddhism and Tao- 
ism—place “no trust in _ historical 
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bound to feel in the interpretation of 
the Yoga technique, than to belittle or 
disparage the undoubted value of the 
investigations conducted by Dr. Beha- 
nan under scientific control. Even in the 
land of its birth, the Yoga-discipline 
has fallen on evil days, and I have 
heard of complaints voiced in the 
American, Press against “this Yoga 
business” which have had some reper- 
cussions in the Indian Press as well. 
Quick returns, in the shape of economic 
value and comfortable life value, can- 
not be expected after the pursuit of a 
few odd postures and practices of breath- 
control. This truth should be plainly 
told by authors like Dr. Behanan who 
may be anxious to popularise the psycho- 
physical and neuro-muscular discipline 
of Hatha Yoga, in the West. 


R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 


events, and precisely through their very 
full descriptions of spiritual technique 
we are enabled to understand the Chris- 
tian allegory in a new and more satis- 
factory way”. Notwithstanding differ- 
ences in detail, these religions show us 
the Middle Way to transcend the 
opposites through the realisation of one’s 
inherent union with all reality. This is 
not a return to Nature, but a re-cognition 
of one’s nature as Infinite. Anomalous 
as it may seem, “ we are to become what 
we are”. 

One thing in this admirable book I 
demur to accept. The author says: 
‘“ Stinyata (this applies to Brahman also) 
is neither of the pairs of opposites but 

. the two taken together”. This is 
very much like the familiar Hegelian 
Dialectic. The rejected rationalism has 
found entry by the back door. Take away 
the opposition between pleasure and 
pain, the ‘I’ and the ‘not-I’, can we 
still retain them as two ? 

T. R, V. Murti 
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The Book of Songs. Translated from 
the Chinese by ARTHUR WALEY. (George 
Allen and Unwin, London. 10s. 6d.) 

Many of us owe to Mr, Arthur Waley 
our first acquaintance with the literature 
of the Far East. It is now almost twenty 
years since he issued “ A Hundred and 
Seventy Chinese Poems ”, instantly estab- 
lishing himself as the most attractive 
interpreter of Chinese poetry in England 
and, very likely, in the world. Earlier 
translators or Anglicists (for some of us 
did not know a word of Chinese) had 
always Europeanised the originals, intro- 
ducing words and phrases which had 
strong English associations. Mr. Waley 
was manifestly so sound a scholar that, 
in 1918, the literary world of London 
recognised at once that now or never it 
might really be able to relish the flavour 
of Chinese poetry: but Mr, Waley 
possessed also an ear for rhythm and a 
feeling for English words which none of 
his forerunners had revealed. The plain, 
pure, cadenced prose which he used has 
been richly and rightly praised. We 
ought to be proud of “our Mr. Waley ”. 
He is a literary artist and also as expert 
a Sinologist, we may surmise, as any man 
now living, Even the great Professor 
Giles had not this double equipment. 
Moreover, as though Chinese were child’s 
play, Mr. Waley proceeded to master 
Japanese,—how greatly to our benefit 
_ every reader of “ The Tale of Genji” will 
admit. 

In this new book there are close upon 
three hundred poems. I notice in them 
a device of repeating lines and phrases, 
almost as they are repeated in a vi- 
lanelle, which I had not hitherto observed 
in Chinese poetry. These repetitions may 
have been aids to memory, as in our old 
ballads, or they may have been fashion- 
able tricks of style during a certain 
period. So far as I can recall, they do 
not characterise the work of Po Chu-i 
or Li Po. I wish that Mr. Waley had 
commented upon them in his intro- 
duction. 
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There is nothing in this book so tender, 
human and poignant as the poems of Po 
Chu-i : but no translator can be expected 
to reveal a new first-rate poet every ten © 
years. We find here many of the quali- 
ties which we have learned to associate 
with Chinese poetry : low-pitched emo- 
tion, a symbolical use of images from 
Nature (Mr. Waley is invaluable as an 
interpreter of these) and a concern with 
mundane matters. Chinese poets, like 
lapwings, fly close to the ground. Some- 
times they are perilously prosaic ; and it 
is this characteristic which has given a 
chance to Mr. Waley’s parodists. Con- 
sider, for example, the anticlimax in the 
following lamentation :— 

Oh, the flowers of the bignonia, 

Gorgeous is their yellow ! 

The sorrows of my heart, 

How they stab ! 

Oh, the flowers of the bignonia, 

And its leaves so thick ! 

Had I known it would be like this, 

Better that I should never have been born ! 


As often as a ewe has a ram’s head, 

As often as Orion is in the Pleiads, 

Do people to-day, if they find food at all, 

Get a chance to eat their fill. 

On the other hand, there is deep hush- 
ed emotion in the lines :— 

If along the highroad 

I caught hold of your sleeve, 

Do not hate me; 

Old ways take time to overcome. 

If along the highroad 

I caught hold of your hand, 

Do not be angry with me; a 

Friendship takes time to overcome. 

I do not know whether it is that these 
poems have less emotional quality than 
those of some later periods or whether 
Mr. Waley, always abreast of modernity, 
has become increasingly shy of emotion 
in literature : but these poems seem to 
me not to have quite the beauty of his 
eatlier specimens. They will, however, 
have an intense interest for any student 
of ancient customs. 

The publisher supplies, at 4s. 6d., a 
supplement which deals with points in 
the Chinese text. 


CLIFFORD BAX 
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Charles Darwin: The Fragmentary 
Man. By GEOFFREY WEstT. (George 
A and Sons, Ltd., London. 

os 

Scientists are difficult subjects for 
biography, engrossed as they so often 
are im some special line of research 
intelligible only to some other specialist. 
Yet there have been one or two great 
scientists who were not only acute ob- 
servers of natural phenomena but daring 
synthesisers. And of these Charles Dar- 
win was for the modern world perhaps 
the most significant. Since the issue, 
however, fifty years. ago, of his son’s 
life and letters of his father, no full- 
length biography of him in English has 
appeared. But this deficiency has 
now been soundly and generously 
made good by Mr. Geoffrey West. 
His biography is one which may 
be commended equally to those who 
value the domestic details of a great 
man’s life, to the student of scientific or 
unscientific mind who wants a clear, 
particular record of just how Darwin 
came to build up his theory of evolu- 
tion, and to the questioner of that theory 
who wishes to have it viewed not only 
as a scientific hypothesis, but in its so- 
cial, individual, and spiritual implica- 
tions, by one who is sensitively aware of 
the barbarism which onesided thinking 
has brought on the world. 

Instead, however, of continually in- 
Sinuating criticism into his narrative in 
the form of Stracheyan irony, Mr. West 


The Road to India. By PavuL 
MorAND, (Hodder and_ Stoughton, 
London. ) 


This is a book which I should like 
to see in every High School and College 
library, as well as in the public libraries. 
I have not come across a more pleasing 
introduction to the relations past and 
present between the nations touching 
upon the three routes to India—by sea, 
land and air. 

To those who have not actually seen 
the places which the author describes in 
connection with the three routes (such 


has wisely concentrated most of it in 
a final section entitled “ Commentary ”. 
And while his comments both on the 
degree of Darwin’s disinterestedness and 
the relation between Darwinism and nine- 
teenth-century industrialism are pen- 
etrating and of grave contemporary mo- 
ment, they do not prevent his 
recognising in Darwin a great man and 
finding him in his life and family circle 
a very likeable one. And perhaps the 
most notable quality of a biography 
which bears on every page the impress 
of a remarkable integrity in the sifting. 
of innumerable facts is the skill with 
which he has interwoven the homely de- 
tails of Darwin’s life with the pattern 
of his development as a naturalist from 
the voyage in the “Beagle” to the 
publication of the Origin of Species. 
What makes the story more interesting 
is the marked element of apparent charice 
which entered into it. But if the threads: 
which drew Darwin to his destiny were 
“extraordinarily tenuous”, Mr. West 
has traced them with an admirable 
firmness and delicacy from the first 
meeting of his grandfathers Josiah 
Wedgwood and Erasmus Darwin (and 
of the latter he gives us an absorbing 
full length portrait) to the funeral near- 
ly a century and a half later in the 
Abbey. If the book has a fault it is a 
little too industrious. But it fills a 
gap in modern biography which needed 
filling and which could hardly be filled — 
better. 

HuGH I’A. FAUSSET 


as Malta, Alexandria, the Nile, Suez, 
and the Red Sea ports, on the maritime 
route ; Petra, Palmyra, Antioch, Alku- 
wait, Abadan, Baghdad and Basra on 
the land route; and Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Palestine and Brindisi on the air route) 
the author’s word-sketches, though ex- 
ceedingly penetrating and clever, may 
convey only vague pictures, except to 
minds sophisticated in travel. But this 
volume is only secondarily a travel book. 
Taken in its predominant feature it gives 
the political situation(using the term in 
its broadest sense) at every important 
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place on the three roads to India, with 
ever and anon an amusing glance at the 
mannerisms of body and mind of the 
peoples involved. The book is packed 
with information. 

In one of the most interesting group 
of sketches the story of the Isthmus of 
Suez and the Suez Canal from most 
ancient times is told with great clear- 
ness, yet in the briefest form. In that 
spot, which was the very centre of the 
diplomacy of the ancient world, more 
history will have to be written thirty 
years from now, when the lease will ex- 
pire and the Canal will pass into the 
hands of Egypt. Who will then try to 
conquer Egypt, and in whom will she 
place her trust ? 


Von Higel and Tyrrell: The Story 
of a Friendship. By M. D. PETRE. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 
7s. 6d.) 

The responsibility of age to youth is 
never greater than in the relationship 
between teacher and pupil, especially 
when the teacher, reared in Teutonic 
schools of reasoning where the soul’s 
mystic tendencies find scant air to 
breathe, reaches his own limit of expan- 
sion. Firmly set in his convictions, he 
seeks young, plastic minds in which to 
plant the seeds garnered from his life 
of thought, there to water and protect 
them and bring them to a greater state 
of perfection. Eagerly he marks out 
one or two in whom the fires of ideal- 
ism burn bright and the _ breath 
of whose youthful enthusiasm may fan 
to flame his coldly reasoned faith. 

This correspondence of Baron Von 
Hiigel and Father Tyrrell reveals the 
Baron’s glow of happy satisfaction as he 
watches the brilliant and, at first, the 
joyous unfoldment of his own ideas in 
the mind of his receptive Celtic protégé. 
The heavy intellectual vision of the old- 
er man blinds him to the dangers that 
beset the course of his fiery, daring 
pupil. Spurred on by Von Higel’s 
moments of religious mysticism, Tyrrell 
risks his all in the name of truth as he 
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The author’s style is graphic, It 
caused me to halt for a moment when 
I read: “The first gesture made by 
Indians is the sign of the Cross”. One 
rarely sees that in India, But in the next 
moment I remembered that the author 
is there writing of the Memorial 
Monument to the Indian dead which 
stands at the south end of the Suez 
Canal—his first introduction to the 
Indians on his way to India was this 
memorial to those who had fallen in the 
protection of the Canal. 

The whole book has a vitality and 
clearness which do credit even to the 
French mind. It is well printed on good 
paper, and fully provided with maps. 


ERNEST Woop 


conceives it, nor will he lend an ear to 
the warnings of his more worldy-wise 
counsellor and friend. Only when it is 
too late to alter Tyrrell’s course does 
Von Hiigel find himself alone on the 
sand-banks of his own settled creed 
whence he watches his erstwhile pupil 
sail recklessly under full-spread canvas 
to attack the Pope himself. In the in- 
evitable crash on the rocks of the 
established order, Youth triumphs over 
excommunication, ostracism and death 
while Age looks helplessly on from its 
lonely security. 

Such is the story traced in this cor- 
respondence, brilliantly intellectual and 
intensely human in parts, though the 
schisms raised by the Modernist Move- 
ment over questions of Roman Catholic 
mysticism, dogma, authority and ex- 
communication are not of universal in- 
terest. The compiler has overlooked 
the latter fact, taking too much for 
granted the reader’s intimate acquain- 
tance with the background of the 
letters. Her all too few comments are 
most enlightening, but in her enthusiasm 
to put before the world the correspon- 
dence of these two men whom she loves 
and admires, she has underestimated 
the importance of her own réle and has 
effaced herself too much. 

wD. G. ae 
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Jaiadharan and Other Stories. By 
K. S. VENKATARAMANI. (Svetaranya 
Ashrama, Mylapore, Madras. Rs. 1-8) 

Many of the stories in this collection 
by the author of Paper Boats are not 
really stories in the conventional sense, 
but rather character-sketches, drawn 
with skill, Behind the apparent, casual 
portrayal we can discern the exquisite 
touch of the artist. 

“ Jatadharan” is the strangely moving 
story of a pockmarked young man; a 
B.A. with a triple first class, who 
spumed the offer of a “nice job in the 
Government Secretariat at Madras” to 
devote fifty years of his life as a pial 
schoolmaster in his village. There is no 
bitterness in his heart because of his 
hideously pockmarked face, nor is he 
prompted by any ponderous motives of 
self-sacrifice ; he gives his life for the 
education of the ragged village children 
whom he cannot bear to see wasting 
their time, almost without knowing that 
he is making a real sacrifice. It is a 
beautifully told story with a profound 
streak of pathos. 


Brahmanenda Keshav : His Life and 
Works. By PREM SUNDER BASU. (To 
be had of the Author, Bhagalpur. 
As. 12.) 

There have been many forces at work 
to improve Hinduism during the last 
hundred years, prominent among them 
being the Theosophical Movement of 
Madame Blavatsky, the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Movement and the in- 
fluence of Mahatma Gandhi, The influ- 
ence of the Brahmo-Samaj has not been 
very significant, though as a corrective 
cf certain evils in Hindu society, its 
services have been valuable. 

Its claim to be an independent univer- 
sal religion is debatable. Its fundamen- 
tal doctrines are: (1) That intuition is 
the highest source of spiritual knowledge, 
(2) That revelation is the basic 
authority in religion, (3) Belief in an 
impersonal and kind Almighty, (4) 


The other stories—there are nine al- 
together—are not entirely dissimilar in 
theme and as the author says “I am 
myself surprised to find that almost 
every story, each written at different 
intervals of time, ends in a pial school.” 
There are no sudden contrasts and each 
story seems, at times, either to be in- 
spired by the preceding one, or to have 
been evolved around characters who 
have much in common. For a collection 
of short stories this is a manifest dis- 
ability . 

But Mr. Venkataramani writes with 


_ exquisite grace and as Mr. Raghunathan 


rightly remarks in his Foreword 
“ Venkataramani’s talent is essentially 
lyrical”. There are harmony and music 
in his prose. His similes are Indian 
but he occasionally indulges in meta- 
phors too abstract for the ordinary lay- 
man ; still there are no harsh or dis- 
cordant notes, His sketches of village life 
are revealing without being unkind ; and 
he writes with a sympathy and an under- 
standing of his own people which, I 
think, is the secret of his charm. 


ENVER KUREISHI 


Fatherhood of God and _ brother- 
hood of man, (5) Equality of all 
men and abolition of caste, (6) Belief 
in atonement along with belief in Karma, 
(7) That man’s duty is to realise God, 
(8) That social reform should be based 
on religious motives and (9) Insistence 
on the performance of a few ceremonies 
and rituals. 

The Theism of the Brahmo-Samaj is 
a faint replica of Christian Theism. In 
India the schools of Ramanuja and 
Madhva have developed genuine schools 
of Theism beside which the Theism of 
the Brahmo-Samaj hardly deserves the 
name. The Heavenward movement of 
the soul and  the_ doctrine of 
atonement reached by the leader of 
the Brahmo-Samaj are like most Chris- 
tian missionary preaching—very dull 
and sadly ineffective. 


P. NAGARAJA RAO 
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Master Kung: The Story of Con- 
fucius. By CARL Crow. (Hamish 
Hamilton, Ltd., London. 12s. 6d.) 

This book should command a wide 
and grateful public. Confucius is suc- 
cessfully brought to life. This is wel- 
come for more than one reason. Con- 
fucianism is not a religion and Confu- 
cius was rather a moralist of genius 
who laid down an art of ethics of such 
sagacity that it is treasured to this day. 
Confucius—a Chinese Socrates—left 
the gods where he found them, made 
no extravagant claims for himself, and 
did not ask more from others than it 
seemed possible to expect. His genius 
in the role of ethical lawgiver is ex- 
emplified not only by his reply to the 
question as to whether one should re- 
turn evil with good (‘‘No, with justice’ ) 
but by the fact that when he had the 
chance to govern a town, he did not co- 
dify any laws. He saw that law must 
be an art continually changing to meet 
requirements. Thus when the money- 
lenders became too avaricious or the 
merchants became too prosperous an 
edict would be issued—‘ You usurers 
must not be too hard on the farmers” 
or “ You merchants must not wear silk 
gowns ”’. 

But he did not live to see his teach- 
ing make any headway. He was cast 
into exile. In an hour of bitterness 
he said, “ The Sage suffers because he 


The Development of Buddhism in 
England. By CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, 
M.A., LL.B. (The Buddhist Lodge, 
London). 

This booklet gives a brief history of 
the development of Buddhist thought in 
England and other countries. What has 
been done in England for the spread of 
Buddhism is praiseworthy. Besides the 
publications of the Pali Text Society, 
the invaluable services rendered by dis- 
tinguished savants and societies have 
been well recorded in this little treatise. 
We regret very much the discontinuance 
of the organ of the Buddhist Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which really 
contains many thought-provoking articles 
on Buddhism. A. C. March’s most 


must leave the world with the convic- 
tion that after his death his name will 
not be mentioned. The path which I 
have laid out is not travelled and will 
soon be obscured by weeds and grass. 
Through what shall I be known to pos- 
terity ?” But Carl Crow makes it clear 
how in his teachings to his disciples as 
well as in the example of his life he had 
set a standard of ethics and conduct 
which would be handed down from father 
to son and from teacher to pupil through 
succeeding generations. “In his mod- 
esty he had no idea that the pure 
light of his benign influence would fall 
on countless millions of his countrymen 
and after a lapse of more than two 
thousand years be a potent factor in the 
lives of the most populous people on 
the globe.” 

The virtues of this excellent volume 
are fourfold : it gives us all the facts we 
want to know concerning Master Kung’s 
life from birth to death; it humanises 
without “ popularising” the man; it 
gives us many gems of dramatic con- 
versation; and it does not neglect to 
go fully into his teaching. At the end 
of it we have a clear picture of the ugly 
figure and the beautiful spirit of the 
man who spent himself attacking the 
shams and the insincerities of life in a 
country where most of life was made up 
on insincerities and shams. 

J. S. COLLis 


valuable Buddhist Bibliography is no 
doubt a great guide in the study of Bud- 
dhism. The Anagarika Dharmapala did 
much for the propagation of Buddhist 
faith in England, India and Ceylon. The 
Bulletin of the Buddhist Lodge, known 
as Buddhism in England, materially 
helps the progress of Buddhism. We 
must not forget the yeoman service done 
by the Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. It 
must be admitted that none has done so 
much for Buddhism as T. W. Rhys 
Davids and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, who 
really have recovered the lost treasure of 
Buddhism buried in manuscripts. The 
book under review records the death of 
the Anagarika Dharmapala, Ellam, Mrs. 
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Foster, T, W. Rhys Davids, Mills, Balls, 
Holmes and others. Several passing ref- 
erences to scholars of Burma and Ceylon 
are made but nothing about India, which 
we regret very much. The author ought 
to have mentioned the names of Sir 
Charles Eliot, Trenckner, Clough, Turn- 
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our, Bendall, Pischel, Minayeff, Olden- 
berg, Kern Carpenter, Windisch, Childers 
and Geiger who have contributed much 
to the study of Buddhism. It is not an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject but 
we believe that it may be found useful 
for the purpose for which it is intended. 


B, C. Law 


The Secret Tradition in Freemasonry. 
By A. E, Waite, Litt. D. (Rider and 
Co., London. £2-2.) 

’ Through the jungle of documentary 
history relating to F reemasonry Dr. 
Waite has for many years been a com- 
petent guide. In this encyclopedic work 
he asks Brethren to travel with him in- 
to the region of Emblematic Freemas- 
onry, which, “in its valid and highest 
understanding is spiritual architecture”. 
He has written for advanced students, 
for whom “the Masonic concern is a 
Mystical House”. He is not unaware of 
the “cloud of false witnesses”, against 
whom he sternly warns the student. In 
his judgment, “the Secret Tradition in 
Freemasonry was obviously built up 
‘piecemeal after various manners”, and 
the whole Secret of Masonry.. .is 
Christus Intus”. So far as Ritualised 
Freemasonry is concerned, Dr. Waite 
adduces evidence which goes to show 
that it arose from those who were ac- 
quainted with the Secret Tradition of 
Kabbalism ; but he notes a tendency to 
depend upon the narrative of Holy 
Scripture. There are some chapters on 
the Higher Degrees, the lesson derived by 
the learned author being “‘ that those who 
would add to the Ritual Memorials of 
Secret Doctrine—as implied and express- 
ed, for example, in the Craft Degrees— 
should be either in the Chain of Tradi- 
tion, or should be animated at least by 
the spirit which rules therein”, He has 
an adequate answer for those who start 
at the shadows of secret conspiracies 
under Masonic oaths, and who fail to 
realise, or resolutely ignore, the real fount 
and origin of the muddy waters that 
have so often defiled the pure stream of 

Truth. 
It would be an impertinence to essay a 


Proper criticism of Dr, Waite’s erudite 
thesis in a brief review of this nature. 
Nevertheless, a survey of the field of 
Masonic history and speculation still 
points inevitably to questions that have 
frequently been asked and for too long 
have remained unanswered. Does F ree- 
masonry inherit the Secret Wisdom? Is 
Masonry Jehovistic or Pagan? Is the 
“Word” (of the Initiates into the 
Secret Tradition) really in the posses- 
sion of Freemasons? Was Masonic 
Templarism, in a very large degree, 
derivable from Jesuit machinations ? 
Was Elias Ashmole “ the last of the Rosi- 
crucians and alchemists”, and is it true 
that “not until about 30 years after his 
death”’ did modern F reemasonry see the 
light? (Cf. Isis Unveiled, by He 
Blavatsky—New York and London, 
1877). These, and cognate issues, 
have yet to be determined satisfact- 
orily by scholarship. But the logic of 
events remains, and will ultimately res- 
cue and throw into proper relief calum- 
niated reputations of departed Brethren. 

We are witnessing to-day more than 
one exploration of diverse avenues of 
escape from the deeply felt fevers of 
civilization, and many are the altars and 
sanctuaries where may be heard the peti- 
tions of bewildered souls. The Candidate 
is tested in the darkness of his own 
psyche. If he stumble, he need not be 
afraid, provided he is guided by “the 
dim star that burns within”. But he 
must know, in his own heart and mind, 
that he has sought admission at the right 
door ; the lodge is not to be discovered 
by any outward sound. In remote an- 
tiquity, the foundation stone of the true 
Mysteries was laid by the Brothers. In 
these days it may be said, with evident 
certitude, that while the office of secrecy 
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has been more or less preserved in its 
integrity, the knowledge which, in olden 
days, that secrecy was designed to con- 
serve in the hands of the faithful, has 
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been lost or withdrawn. We have there- 
fore to retrace our steps and seek once 
again that “‘ Mystical House” which is 
the Secret Doctrine of all the ages. 


B. P. HOWELL 


The Papacy and Fascism. By F. A. 
Riptey. (Martin Secker and Warburg 
Ltd., London. 6s.) 

F. A. Ridley’s work is of a kind that 
needs to be looked at with some care 
if its special significance is not to be 
missed. He comes from outside of the 
traditional culture of the English ruling 
classes. That means that he lacks many 
things which they have by right of in- 
heritance. His scholarship has no con- 
fident sweep, but then it is his own in 
so far as scholarship ever can be. It 
bears the marks of a lonely struggle, a 
struggle for knowledge almost unaided 
by any social force but one, yet that 
one force is the sudden need which the 
world’s disinherited have of explaining 
themselves to themselves in their own 
terms, to found or recall their own trad- 
ition,, and it can be tremendous when 
it stirs. Unless one remembers this the 
pook may be unfairly judged. 

For instance, Mr. Ridely is very con- 
scious of the purely oppressive power 
of the Roman Church. He tends to see it 
always under the sign of its evil star, as 
a manipulator of power-policies and 
strategies, the contractor of “ Holy ” 
alliances with temporal forces. This 
may easily seem crude or unfair in a 
historical survey. For history is written 
now with an exquisite sense of the value 
of institutions, and of the sadness in 
their decay. But Ridley is writing for 
people who cannot have that sense, 
since the pre-condition of their interest 
in books is a re-birth of consciousness 
which shows up their own recent past 
as a dark and shameful period in which 
neither they nor their surrogates played 
any honourable réle. For them, history 
when it records ruling institutions must 
never lose sight of their contemporary 


effect, which from the point of view of 
the disinherited is oppression. They 
deserve, and should have, only a neg- 
ative and antipathetic description. To 
the re-born, the long processes of dis- 
solution are not to be meditated upon ; 
their history is essentially that of the’ 
earlier eras of re-birth, each rather 
isolated from the processes and miracu- 
lous, like little myths. 

Mr. Ridley’s book comes into the 
first category. Yet it would not be there 
at all if the second did not exist 
latently. He analyses the worst side of 
the Roman Church because he believes 
that it is that side we are likely to see 
most of in the ensuing decades. Many 
times, he shows that church has been 
faced with a crisis such as the present 
spread of socialism is bringing it to, and 
although as a body claiming high reli- 
gious inspiration it ought to be able to 
appeal directly to the weak and de- 
fenceless, relying on their judgment, 
actually it is most apt to ally itself with 
the most brutal of worldly powers. At 
the time of the Reformation, this was 
its strategy. To-day, it is already to be 
found intriguing with the forces of 
Fascism. The evidence here clearly pres- 
ented is well worth considering, for the 
existence of contradictory aims within 
the Fascist alliance, as those of Roman 
Catholics and Nazis in present-day 
Germany, may lead us to forget the 
degree to which they work together. And 
forget too, that not only those who think 
they serve a church or a nation, but all 
who take their stand beside some long- 
proclaimed power against the emergent 
new life are committed to alliances they 
would not have chosen for themselves. 
That is an old story, ever-new. 


Jack COMMON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ABSOLUTE AND TIME 


In a discussion on Professor G. R. 
Malkani’s article on ‘“ Parabrahman, the 
Absolute, in Indian Philosophy” (THE 
ARYAN PATH, July 1930, Vol. I, No. 7) 
the question arose : “ What is the pur- 
pose of Involution and Evolution if 
everybody’s Self is the One Self or the 
Absolute ? ” 

What would be your answer, or Profes- 
sor Malkani’s ? 


Holland F. V. 


We start with the supposition that 
the only reality is the Absolute, and 
further that this Absolute can only be 
described as the true ultimate Self of 
everything that is. The question that 
we shall consider is, are the processes 
in time, the processes of evolution and 
involution, quite meaningless and 
purposeless ? It is undeniable that we, 
as finite individuals, find ourselves 
placed in time. Can this be wholly 
without a purpose? Thus the same 
question can be raised on both cosmo- 
logical and ethical grounds. 

It appears to us quite untenable that 
time or duration can have any begin- 
ning or any end. Accordingly also, 
we cannot admit that time represents 
a single and continuous line of progress. 
It is more reasonable to suppose that 
the processes in time are alternately 
those of evolution and of involution. 
Being in time cannot be perpetually on 
the move upward. There is no abso- 
lute goal. If there were, that would 
mark the end of time. There would 
be no scope for movement, for progress, 
when the goal was once reached. The 
only movement possible after this stage 
would be retrogressive. And this brings 
us back to the notion of cycles. We 
thus find that the notion of evolution- 
ary and involutionary processes in 
time is not consistent with that of pur- 


pose or of end. Cosmologically, existence 
in time is purposeless. 

There remains the ethical problem. 
Purpose is quite real here. We are 
not what we wish to be. This gives 
meaning to our whole moral struggle 
and spiritual effort. It makes our be- 
ing in time purposeful. The metaphys- 
ical background of such a view would 
be, that whatever may be said of time 
in general or as a form of cosmological 
processes, time cannot be endless for me. 
There will come a time when the strug- 
gle will have ended and I shall have 
reached my goal. There will then be no 
more temporal life for me. I shall have 
attained to timeless and eternal exist- 
ence. 

This view, plausible though it seems, 
is not tenable for two reasons, First, 
it implies the essential finitude of the 
individual. Only a finite individual can 
grow or progress to a higher level of be- 
ing. But if the individual is essentially 
finite, can he ever become infinite? 
However far he may go, there will still 
be room for him to go further. What 
is essentially finite will remain finite 
notwithstanding all efforts. The end, 
which must be of the nature of the 
infinite, will mever come. Secondly, 
granting that the end may be reached 
in time, what guarantee is there that 
the struggle would be for ever abolished, 
and that there would be no moral re- 
lapse thereafter? What is gained may 
be lost. If you can only rise to a cer- 
tain level through effort, you may lose 
that position through the relaxation of 
effort. In other words, what you can 
become, you may also cease to become. 

Advait Vedanta accordingly sub- 
stitutes knowledge for action as a means 
of realising the Absolute. It teaches 
that you have not to become, but that 
you already are, the Absolute or Brah- 
man, The goal is not distant, It is 
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already realised in you. You are the 
Absolute. Only you do not know it. 
What is wrong with you is ignorance 
of your true nature, not any moral stain 
or any essential limitation. You are 
timelessly perfect. Your effort in time 
does not make you perfect. It can only 
reveal your timeless perfection. 

This explains the Vedantic theory of 
time. Time has no _ beginning; for 
wherever we start, there is a moment 
earlier.. But time has an’ end when we 
realise our eternally divine nature. 
Effort then ceases. We wake up as from 
a dream. Our whole temporal existence, 
together with all our strivings, appears 
part of this unreal dream. 

It may be thought that we have over- 
looked a serious objection to this view. 
We may be divine or eternally perfect. 
But our realisation of this divine nature 
is not an eternally accomplished fact, for 


THE MENACE 


The Left Review recently invited En- 
glish writers to take sides publicly on 
the Spanish War. Seventeen replies were 
neutral or unclassified ; five voted for 
Franco ; over a hundred were definitely 
for the Republican Government. With 
many, however, it was less a matter of 
favouring the Government than of oppos- 
ing Fascism. The demonstration in Ger- 
many and in Italy has left little doubt 
in most minds that Fascism and Nazism 
spell the suffocation of freedom of 
thought, without which there can be no 
literature, no art and no culture worthy 
of the name. 

Fascism is tellingly arraigned in the 
replies. Among the distinguished writers 
opposing it are John Middleton Murry, 
Storm Jameson, Havelock Ellis, Laurence 
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that has yet to be achieved. How can 
then all temporal processes be without 
purpose? This question arises from a 
confusion of standpoints. There is only 
one true standpoint, that of the realised 
Self or, better, that of the Absolute. From 
this standpoint, all effort and all process- 
es in time are part of a dream. The other 
standpoint which we confuse with this 
is that of the finite individual who has 
not realised his divine nature, Time is 
quite real for him, as is everything else 
that constitutes his temporal being. But 
then it is quite unreal for him that he 
is eternally perfect and divine in nature. 
There is no via media between these 
two standpoints. We have an ultimate 
choice here. For if the Absolute alone 
is, nothing else can possibly be. How 
can time be real? The only truth be- 
hind time is the Timeless Duration. 


G. R. MALKANI 


OF FASCISM 


Housman, H. M. Tomlinson, Henry W. 
Nevinson and Tom Mann. Gerald Bullett 
calls Fascism “ gangsterism on a national 
scale”, involving “the enslavement of 
peoples, the destruction of culture, and 
the persecution of all real religion”. 
Victor Gollancz regards Fascism as 
“ culturally and intellectually a species of 
dementia preecox—a refusal to carry any 
longer the burden of being human”, 
while C. E, M. Joad declares, “ The 
success of Fascism is the collapse of civil- 
ization and the relapse into barbarism ”. 
J. D. Beresford says, “I oppose with 
all the forces of which I am capable any 
spread of Fascism”, and Hamilton Fyfe 
concludes his indictment of Fascism, “ Jt 
must not win!” 
London. M. K, 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The ancients divided their days 
into four, five or eight parts. Astrol- 
Ogy was an applied science once and 
the divisions were made, not casually 
as now, but scientifically and 
accurately. Profound and detailed 
knowledge of the Law of Cycles was 
used according to the principles of 
correspondence and analogy ; the life 
of a single day was thus brought into 
harmony with the flowing life of the 
great day. 

One of the practical aspects of the 
wisdom of the divisions of the day 
was this: the spirit of the morning 
was kept active throughout the day. 
At dawn life begins ; people’s minds 
are fresh and their pure childlike 
faith is intuitive and enables those 
minds to perceive the goal to work 
for. To-day’s habit of planning in 
the morning for the day is but the 
dim shadow of that mystic truth 
practised in ages gone by. But the 
spirit of the morning with its fresh- 
ness, with its zeal for new beginnings, 
with its resolves to do the right, soon 
fades away. To-day what prevails 
most is the false notion of night— 
that the night cometh when no man 

can work. This is the night of the 
unenlightened of which the Gita 
speaks. To the gaze of every great 
Controller of Universal Light the 
nights of men are as days ; the days 
of mortals are dark with the 
ignorance of worldly knowledge 
which They call nights. 

The Spirit of the morning is 


the spirit of light which con- 
tinuously reveals the beginnings 
of things; looked at by the 


light of the morning events never 


end, they ever and always begin. 
Practising the magic-wisdom of the 
divisions of the day people ever look- 
ed to the starting of the next cycle, 
to the beginning of the next division. 


To-day nations of men are talking 


about the end of civilization; of the 
death of the West and therefore of 
the world. Not knowing what is to 
happen, people are living fast, burn- 
ing the candle at both ends—they eat, 
drink and lust, for the night cometh 
when no one can eat, drink or lust. 
This is the Spirit of Kali Yuga when 
in the words of Gita, men 

fast-bound by the hundred chords of 
desire, prone to lust and anger, seek by 
injustice and the accumulation of wealth 
for the gratification of their own lusts 
and appetites. 

Communities and nations, made up 
of men, show forth the same spirit. 

What does the Esoteric Philosophy 
teach ? The close of every cycle is the 
beginning of a new one. It behoves 
man, the individual and humanity, 
in the mass, to fix attention not on 
the closing aspect of the receding 
cycle but on the opening of the New 
Cycle. Europe’s night is on—war 
may come and the ¢erreur will follow 
it, but then ? 

Mighty preparations for the night 
of dark horror are being made by 
financiers and armament-makers and 
their servants, the diplomats. Armies, 
navies and air forces are sucking in 
millions of.men to their doom. But 
there are individuals who now see 
that the very foundations of the pres- 
ent structure are weak and who 
therefore refuse to buttress the col- 
lapsing edifice with temporary props. 
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In every nation there are individuals, 
and their number is growing, who 
will repeat with appropriate modifi- 
cations these words of Vernon Bart- 
lett in the December issue of his 
World Review : 


In that struggle which goes on inside 
the conscience of each one of us 
the doubt is growing whether any 
war in which the government is 
likely to involve us would be worth fight- 
ing. Those of us who would take life 
to preserve the principles upon which 
civilisation is based will not do so to 
retain Britain’s stranglehold over raw 
materials or the petty right to mark 
“British territory’ across some area on 
the map of the world. For those things 


are, in themselves, not worth the life of 


a single British soldier. 


What is bringing about the change 
in the war-mentality of the Nation- 
als? Not ignorance, and honest 
confession of ignorance, of the politi- 
cal leaders who do not know where 
to turn, but their duplicity and dis- 
honesty. People are finding out 
their political bosses, dictators and 
leaders. In the same number Vernon 
Bartlett writes with a_ refreshing 
frankness : 


The trouble is that we are all so 
damned dishonest. The Brussels Con- 
ference is a case in point. One of the 
principal delegates whom I met on the 
opening day greeted me with an appeal 
to produce a policy from my pocket. 
There was no programme for that con- 
ference except to keep the United States 
in a good humour. The fact that for 
months Japanese aeroplanes bought in 
Great Britain or America, flying on pet- 
rol bought in the Dutch East Indies, 
had been dropping bombs on Chinese 
women and children hardly entered into 
the discussions. In an extremely ugly 
hall two long rows of delegates argued 
for hours on end how best they could kid 
public opinion, through the intermediary 
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of the journalists who were shut outside 
in the cold, into believing that serious 
progress was being made towards ending 
the war. 

The darkest hour is before the 
Dawn. Who is preparing for the 
New Day? Who is getting ready 
with plans to build a New Civili- 
zation ? Who is thinking of guiding 
this army of individuals who are see- 
ing through their present leaders ? 
Who is labouring to create the League 
of Humanity in the place of the 
League of Nations? There are 
dreamers, ‘“ blind fools who see” and 
who are not altogether idle. The 
Light of Day comes from the East, 
and those dreamers are catching the 
first glimpse of it in the Eastern sky. 
In this issue of THE ARYAN PATH 
there are signs and tokens of this 
which are similar to others we have 
recorded in the past. 

In India the spirit of the morning 
is at work. The followers of the 
“impractical idealist” are actually in 
the seats of power and are endeavour- 
ing to legislate and to administer ac- 
cording to the ‘“‘ mystical talk of non- 
violence”, and to prepare their 
speeches not in the language of 
diplomacy but in that of truth. Not 
what the Indian politicians are doing 
but the spirit of Gandhiji which is 
actuating them, however feebly, is 
important for Western observers. 
And while they are being observed 
the Indian leaders should learn to 
feel more and more their tremendous 
responsibility not only to India but 
to the world. They are among the 
Heralds of the Dawn not only for 
their own people but for the Brother- 
hood of man. 


